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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


N THE histories of the United States 
that will be written in the future, the 
year 1913 will hold a place of ever in- 
creasing importance. Those histories 
must needs be largely economic histo- 

ries, and this year marks the beginning of a 
new economic epoch. In this new epoch we 
take for granted that our manufacturers 
can meet foreign competition, not only 
abroad but at home; that the spur of 
foreign rivalry will increase the effective- 
ness of our manufacturing plants and our 
selling organizations; that the presence or 
possibility of foreign competition will les- 
sen the incentive to form trusts in this 
country, particularly trusts designed 
chiefly to control prices; that the artificial 
handicap of a tax on raw materials will 
be removed from our industrial life. 

The passage of the Underwood tariff 
marks the beginning of a new freedom in 
trade and industry. If it be the first 
step in a continuous policy that will 
ultimately unfetter our economic processes, 
the year 1913 will rank in our history as 
1846 ranks in the history of England. In 
that year began the series of tariff reduc- 
tions which finally made England a free 
trade country and gave that country its 
lead in the world’s commerce. 


Politically speaking, the passage of the 
Underwood bill has a large significance. 
This is the first time in fifty years that the 
Democratic party has been _ securely 
enough in power to pass a bill embodying 
the cardinal principle of its creed. The 
passage of the tariff bill is a better evi- 
dence of this change even than the elec- 
tion of an Administration pledged to 
tariff reform, for although Mr. Cleveland 
was elected twice he was not able to get 
from Congress a low tariff bill. Though his 
administrations were notable in other 
ways they made no active reforms in the 
tariff which so largely affects our whole 
industrial life. 

In politics and in economics this bill, 
which is already accepted and in a 
large measure prepared for, is perhaps 
the greatest change we have made in 
half a century. And the ease with 
which it is made and the quiet with 
which it is accepted, when compared with 
the way such fundamental changes are 
met in Europe, is a good evidence of the 
inherent political ability of the American 
people. The ability to change parties 
and policies not only peaceably but with 
confidence is one of the great criterions 
of a nation’s political stability. 


Copyright, 1913, by Doubleday, Page & Co. All rights reserved 
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WHAT THE TARIFF MEANS 
HE Underwood law practically 
takes the tax off food and does 
it just at the proper time for real 
usefulness to the public. 

A few years ago our food production 
was so much larger than our home con- 
sumption that it made no difference 
whether there was a tariff or not. Practi- 
cally no food would have been imported 
anyway. But our demands have grown 
so rapidly that our surplus in food pro- 
ducts is rapidly diminishing. Our former 
great meat exports have dwindled to very 
small proportions. Our foreign ship- 
ments of wheat and flour are following suit. 
As we come to the end of our ability to 
satisfy all our own needs we are forced 
to look to foreign markets to supply our 
deficiencies. In this situation any artificial 
barrier to the importation of food becomes 
a serious matter, for if even a compara- 
tively small amount of food beyond our 
own production were needed, a tax on it 
would have a tendency to increase the 
price of the whole food supply. In so far 
as the Payne tariff on food has already in- 
flated prices the new law will tend to bring 
them down again. But more important 
than this, it will tend to prevent the rise 
in prices that threaten for the future, by 
allowing us the free access of the markets 
of the world when our own supplies are not 
sufficient. So far as food products are 
concerned the Underwood law is largely 
a preventive measure protecting us from 
such a condition and such consequent 
agitation as preceded the repeal of the 
Corn Laws (the wheat tariff) in England. 

After December 1, 1913, raw wool will 
be as free of entry to this country as raw 
cotton has been. The duties on woolen 
underwear, woolen clothing, and dress 
goods for women and children are less than 
half of what they were. This does not 
mean that the price-of woolen clothes will 
be cut in half. As explained by the selling 
agent of one of the woolen manufacturers, 
the effect will be something like this: 

“Competition during all the years of 
protected wool, and not the duty, has 
regulated prices at which American goods 
were sold here. For example, goods used 
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in the cheapest suits were sold at about 30 
cents a yard net, cash. Similar goods 
bought on the other side and brought 
here would, under the Payne-Aldrich tariff, 
cost approximately 60 cents a yard to 
land. Under the new tariff the same goods 
probably will cost about 25 cents landed. 
Consequently the saving under the new 
tariff will not be the difference between 
60 cents and 25 cents but between 30 
cents and 25 cents.”” But even a 5-cent 
reduction from 30 cents is 163 per cent. 

The duties on cotton clothing have been 
cut nearly in two. The prices of woolen 
and cotton clothes, unlike the prices of 
food, were distinctly affected by the old 
tariffs, and we should have an immediate 
benefit from the new rates. The day 
after the President signed the Underwood 
bill New York department stores began 
to advertise price reductions under the 
new tariff. 


II 


At least as widespread, although, not as 
direct and obvious a benefit to the public 
as the new duties on food and clothing, are 
the reductions in the tariffs on raw mat- 
erials, iron, steel, and wood, of which most 
of our manufactured articles are made. 
The prices of materials that go into farm 
implements, automobiles, houses, and into 
hundreds of other things of less importance 
have been maintained behind protective 
duties. Rails, locomotives, steel cars, 
wire, almost all the physical plant of our 
transportation system is made up of 
materials in the metal schedule. The 
rates in this schedule have never been as 
high as those in the Payne-Aldrich woolen 
schedule, for example, and they have, 
therefore, not been so rigorously cut in the 
Underwood tariff. Yet the railroads are 
anticipating great savings from lower 
prices. Ordinarily it would be hard to 
show the public its direct benefit by this 
saving to the railroad, but if, for example, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
were to show that the proposed increase 
in freight rates would not be needed be- 
cause of the savings effected by the new 
tariff, the lesson would be very plain. 

The Underwood bill is an emancipation 
proclamation. It is a notice that the 
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American Nation is freed from the second 
great economic crime of its history. 
Speaking only from the economic stand- 
point, slavery was an institution for the 
benefit of the few at the expense of the 
many. The underlying motive of pro- 
tection is exactly the same. And despite 
all favorable conditions, it had begun 
to soften the fibre and sap the vitality of 
our industrial life until, with all the wealth 
of men and materials in this country, our 
manufacturers asked for legislative aid to 
carry on their businesses. 

But the stronger men already saw that 
our future did not lie in hiding behind a 
protecting tariff wall. They began to 
have a vision of getting materials untaxed 
as the English do and going forth unhandi- 
capped into the markets of the world and 
without charity from the Government at 
home or fear of our rivals abroad. The 
new tariff will force many other manu- 
facturers to this wider vision. 


If] 


But even if the new tariff caused no 
quickening in our industry, gave no added 
incentive to efficiency in our manufactures, 
or furnished no remedy against a higher 
cost of living, it would still be worth the 
struggle that its passage has caused. 

It marks a moral step of tremendous 
importance to the Nation. It is not the 
moral victory of one party, either. The 
protests of such men as the late Senator 
Dolliver and Senator La Follette against 
the old method of tariff making helped 
as much as anything to crystallize public 
opinion in its demand for a new kind of 
tariff bill. And Senator La Follette’s 
vote and the vote of other progressive- 
minded men outside the Democratic 
party helped to pass the bill which meets 
this public demand. 

The Underwood measure marks the 
attainment of a new level in political 
morality. For years it has been an axiom 
in Washington that the tariff was a “local 
issue,” a phrase which cynically implied 
that no tariff that was not made up of 
favors to particular localities could be 
passed. Happily, that cynical saying is no 
longer true. ‘‘The wool people,” as Mr. 
Taft said, ‘‘were too strong for us” four 
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years ago. Happily, also, that is no longer 
true. And it is likewise a happy circum- 
stance that the old fashioned tariff lobby 
is dead. 


HANDWRITING ON THE WALL 


FTER signing the tariff bill and 
A presenting the pens with which he 
signed it to Chairman Under- 
wood and Senator Simmons, the President 
made a little conversational speech in 


which he said: 


It is a solemn moment that brings such busi- 
ness to a conclusion, and | hope | will not be 
thought to be demanding too much of myself 
or of my colleagues when | say that this, great 
as it is, is the accomplishment of only half the 
journey. We have set the business of this 
country free from those conditions which have 
made monopoly not only possible but, in a 
sense, easy and natural. 

But there is no use of taking away the condi- 
tions of monopoly if we do not take away also 
the power to create monopoly; and that is a 
financial rather than a merely circumstantial 
and economic power. The power to control 
and guide and direct the credits of the country 
is the power to say who shall and who shall not 
build up the industries of the country, in which 
direction they shall be built, and in which 
direction they shall not be built. 

We are now about to take the second step, 
which will be the final step in setting the busi- 
ness of this country free. That is what we 
shall do in the currency bill, which the House 
has already passed, and which | have the ut- 
most confidence the Senate wil] pass much 
sooner than some pessimistic individuals 
believe. 


In his mind the tariff and the currency 
bills are not separate problems to be dealt 
with immediately only because both were 
mentioned in the pledges of the Demo- 
cratic party. They are parts of a funda- 
mental plan to sweep away all artificial 
barriers which give one man an advantage 
over another, and which tend toward 
monopoly of money and opportunity. 
To remove the special privileges granted 
to certain persons by the protective tariff 
is one step toward the New Freedom. 
To relieve the congestion of credit which 
“has gone far enough” is another step. 

Although the President has not an- 
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nounced any further steps there are one or 
two more parts of the same programme 
which logically follow these two. 

The first of these perhaps is a measure 
to put an end to interlocking directorates. 
They are contrary to the principles of the 
common law which holds that no man shall 
act as trustee for conflicting interests, for 
the very obvious reason that he cannot 
possibly do his full duty to each. Yet 
even a casual study of such a publication 
as the “ Directory of Directors” will show 
that the habit is a common one. Its 
general practice, however, far from excus- 
ing its iniquities, merely multiplies them. 

The scandal which arose over the use 
of the life insurance companies’ money by 
trust companies directed by the same 
people who directed the insurance com- 
panies could not have occurred if the 
underlying ideas of the common law of 
trusts had been observed. Only recently 
Mr. Morgan was put in the embarrassing 
position of advocating, as a director of the 
New Haven railroad, a transaction to be 
made by the railroad with himself and his 
partners acting as bankers. Here he was 
serving two different organizations whose 
interests were on the opposite sides of a 
bargain. It is obviously an improper 
position for even one of Mr. Morgan’s 
integrity. 

It is a practice which is indefensible in 
any case and subject to gross abuse in 
many. If it had never been allowed to 
grow up, we should have been saved many 
of the conditions we are now trying to 
rectify by the painful processes of civil 
and criminal suits under the Sherman anti- 
trust law. A newenactment which would 
make operative the principles of the 
common law of trusts would continue 
the programme already begun of knocking 
the props from under monopoly. 


I] 


Another subject which is likely to come 
up in the regular sessions of Congress is 
rural credit. It does not contemplate 
taking improper privileges away from 
people who now exercise them, but in- 
volves the pleasanter task of giving people 
proper rights which they have never en- 
joyed. The need of better rural credit 
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facilities offers a real opportunity for 
constructive legislation, but like the cur- 
rency bill it will be in danger from those 
who are optimistic about attaining the 
unattainable through the medium of a 
new law. Yet from all the study and dis- 
cussion of this subject which has gone on 
for the last three or four years there should 
come well-considered plans to help the 
farmer finance his business under more 
favorable conditions than he can at present. 


THE REASON FOR EXECUTIVE 
AGGRESSION 


HE Congress of the United States 

passes a popular tariff bill and the 

President gets a large measure 
of the credit. Every point of progress 
in currency legislation is accepted as a 
proof of the Executive’s efficiency. Prac- 
tically speaking, the popular mind accepts 
the President as head of the legislative 
branch of the National Government. If 
he gets along with Congress, as in the 
present instance, so much the better. 
If he does not, the President can almost 
certainly count upon popular support 
against Congress. One of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
most popular acts was his attack on the 
Senate of the United States. 

The public expects the President to 
manage Congress. If he does not do 
this he is not considered a successful 
President. A failure to dominate Congress 
was Mr. Taft’s chief shortcoming in the 
public mind. He was elected to get 
laws of a certain character passed and 
they were not passed. That the Consti- 
tution separates the legislative and exec- 
utive branches of the Government makes 
no difference. When a President “gets” 
legislation there is talk of executive 
aggression by a few people, but the vast 
majority are pleased. That is one of the 
chief tasks that he waselected toaccomplish. 
These same people would be very slow to 
admit that the Constitution was in any 
way inadequate to the situation, even at 
the time that they demand of the Chief 
Executive an influence over legislation 
that was not intended by that document. 

The reason for the existence of this anom- 
aly is the partial failure of Congress as a °* 









legislative body. Because we are much more 
interested in results than in doctrines of 
government, we do not bother to see what 
is the matter with Congress; we merely 
demand that the President see that it gets 
results along with his other duties. 

Other legislative bodies have lost power 
and prestige and from the same evil 
which now afflicts Congress. The Eng- 
lish Parliament once was in a position in 
which little private enactments so clut- 
tered up its calendar that they seriously 
interfered with the national business. 
That is what is the matter with Congress 
now. Most of the time it busies itself 
with a thousand and one trifles which have 
no adequate reason to be presented to the 
council of the Nation. An adeptness in 
promoting these private bills keeps some 
otherwise incapable men in Congress. 
Most of the other members are less effi- 
cient than they should be because even the 
most earnest of them must promote some 
bills of this sort. 

And this routine of picayune business 
lessens the public’s interest and con- 
fience in its representatives to such a 
point that it looks to the President to take 
care of all matters of real publicimportance. 
The way out of the dilemma is plain. If 
Congress were to turn over the questions 
of where and when post offices should be 
built, and other minor matters, to the 
departments to which they belong — as 
the English Parliament did long ago — it 
would grow in prestige and power immedi- 
ately. An indication of this is seen in 
the public interest in the special session. 
In that session Congress has considered 
only national questions, and more Con- 
gressmen have had an opportunity to make 
national reputations and to serve the 
public than in a half dozen regular ses- 
sions in which the distribution of ‘‘pork”’ 
from the Federal Treasury overshadows 
issues of national importance. 

Following its already remarkable record 
of constructive legislation, nothing that 
this Congress can do would be of more 
public benefit than to enact itself into a 
legislative body concerned only with 
national issues to be acted upon from the 
public, and not from the local and private, 
point of view. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS 


ONGRESSMAN Mann, of Illinois, 
the minority leader, railed at the 
Democrats in Congress for the 

high handed manner in which they cur- 
tailed debate and pushed the tariff and 
currency bills through the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Technically he had much the 
same case against the present majority 
that the Progressives had when they over- 
threw Speaker Cannon. Logically he 
was irrefutable. Yet the fight the Pro- 
gressives made against the czar-like rule of 
the old speaker was immensely popular, 
whereas the attack which Mr. Mann made 
upon the arbitrary methods of the Demo- 
cratic leaders created no interest at all 
outside of Congress and very little there. 
The difference is that the public approves 
the present Democratic programme and 
did not approve Mr. Cannon’s. Then the 
easiest way to get what was wanted was 
to overthrow Mr. Cannon, and being a 
practical and not a logical people we made 
an issue of a thing which we really care 
very little about because it was the easiest 
way to accomplish our ends. 

We have done the same thing in munici- 
pal affairs. Where private owners of pub- 
lic utilities have not pleased the people 
there has arisen a desire for public owner- 
ship, and in many cases public ownership 
has been achieved. Usually this has not 
been so much because there was a belief 
in municipal ownership as that there was 
a keen desire to get rid of a specific com- 
pany. There being no way of substitu- 
ting a good company for a bad one, the 
public took the only course left and entered 
the field itself. 

The recall of judges came about in the 
same way. The California judges, who 
were commonly believed to be under the 
influence of the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
were elected for very long terms. Their 
continuance on the bench was felt to be 
intolerable. Yet they did not lay them- 
selves open to impeachment. Out of the 
exigencies of this situation came the prac- 
tical remedy —the recall, though so far 
as these judges are concerned it is still 
only a threat. The public is beginning 
to be very practical in its politics and 
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to give less heed than it used to give to 
the theoretical forms of government. It is 
very vigorously carrying on the practice 
of getting what it wants first and clothing 
its acts with plausible theory afterward. 

But the success of these remedies in 
specific situations should not make us 
take too seriously the theories that are 
brought forth to clothe them. What we 
need is a careful study of all these experi- 
ments so that we may not be backward in 
embracing all changes for improvement 
or too forward in taking hold of measures 
which properly are only last resorts against 
intolerable conditions. 

The significant thing about the public’s 
attitude is the ruthlessness with which it 
Sweeps away all barriers of form, logic, 
and procedure when once its mind is 
thcroughly made up. In one way or an- 
other we are getting more popular govern- 
ment than has ever been seen in the 
world before. 


GOOD TIMES STILL WITH US 


N ANOTHER part of this magazine 

are printed views on the outlook for 

the coming year by a distinguished 
banker in Chicago, by a manufacturer 
of national reputation in St. Louis, by 
one of the foremost agricultural author- 
ities from the agricultural state of Iowa, 
and by the president of a great Southern 
railroad system with headquarters in 
Washington. 

They all agree that we are living in a 
wholesome period that promises another 
good year. 

In the letter that follows, Captain J.B. 
White, of Missouri, one of the great 
lumbermen of the country, corroborates 
their cheerful opinion. 

This confident tone in business activity 
seems to show that at last we have reached 
a time when the Government can change 
hands and even change politics without dry- 
ing up the springs of business confidence. 


A year ago | contributed to the Wor.p’s 
Work my views of conditions at that time and 
of the influence of the political campaign, then at 
fever heat, on the business interests of the coun- 
try. I took the position that there was noth- 
ing to fear. Since then the election has come; 
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the political complexion of the entire country 
has been changed; a year has passed without 
calamity, and my 1912 article with a few local 
changes would apply to the year 1913 with 
equal truth and force. 

We are in the midst of tariff and currency 
revision, yet Bradstreet and Dun report busi- 
ness better than last year. The uplift is not 
uniform in all branches of trade, but it never is. 
The drought in Kansas retarded trade in that 
section. And local conditions affect local pros- 
perity in varied extent, as usual. But the 
general result is that most kinds of business 
are more active than in 1912, and optimism for 
the coming year is apparently justified and will 
doubtless be maintained. 

A comparison of prices of fifteen staple food- 
stuffs for June, 1913, with those of June, 1912, 
shows an increase on eleven articles and a 
decrease on four, the decrease being on the price 
of potatoes, sugar, wheat flour, and cornmeal, 
the advance chiefly on the price of all meat 
products and on eggs, butter, and milk. It 
will take several years to get a surplus of 
cattle. We have to grow them. In the mean- 
time, animal products will be high. 

It is estimated that the imports of meat in 
the current fiscal year will exceed 8,000,000 
pounds as against 1,000,000 pounds last year. 
The farmer is happy and the laborer is em- 
ployed at good wages in: this year of 1913, 
and politically conditions appear to be most 
fortunate for the party in power. 

The revision, or general adjustment, of tariff 
to the numerous schedules is not causing the 
alarm expected, and there is much to be hoped 
for in the currency reform bill now before Con- 
gress. Solong as the farmer sells more than he 
buys, he is prosperous, able to pay his debts and 
to lay up something for a rainy day. So long 
as the Nation sells more than it buys, the Na- 
tion is prosperous; but if we buy more than we 
sell, the stream of gold will set toward Europe 
to adjust the trade balances against us, and 
we shall be daily growing poorer, until we can 
adjust our trade conditions and build up a gold 
reserve at home. The experience of the past 
will prevent such a mistake as was made ina 
former tariff bill, when, under bad trade con- 
ditions, our gold went abroad in 1895 until our 
reserve fell below the 100 million mark. Cleve- 
land was forced to come to the rescue with a 
bond issue. There is no danger of this being 
repeated. There will be mistakes made, but 
the party will have time to correct errors and 
prove the adaptability and efficiency of new 
measures before another campaign. 

The common people are applying common 
sense to politics, much to the discomfort of the 
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old-time demagogue who finds his influence 
waning as he is more accurately appraised. 

The people have constantly before them a 
party in power and one or more parties out of 
power. The party in power, after all, has the 
hardest time. It has the great responsibility 
of weighing and considering the best standards 
for improvement of conditions. But its pa- 
triotic impulse and honest motives to do its 
duty bravely will be kept most efficient by the 
watchful criticism of the party out of power, 
so that this Government will not wander far 
from the path that will lead the Republic to 
a higher usefulness and a better freedom. 


A YEAR OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE 


N ANSWER to a list of questions 

asked by a group of English women 

about the actual results of woman 
suffrage, a committee of five women in 
Los Angeles prepared a very interesting 
answer. Women had voted in California 
for less than two years when they wrote, 
but they could already itemize several 
laws which they felt sure could be traced 
definitely to the influence of the women 
voters. These laws are: 


1. A pension to public school teachers. 

2. The red light injunction and abatement 
law. 

3. Raising age of consent to eighteen years. 

4. Joint guardianship of children. 

5. Bill requiring father to support child born 
out of wedlock. 

6. Bill for a state training school for delin- 
quent girls. 


Here are some of the questions and an- 
he 


swers on the more personal side of the 
operation of suffrage: 


Q. Do married women voters as a rule vote 
as their husbands do, or not? 

A. There is no rule. Some do and some 
do not. 

Q. Has it caused any ill-feeling between men 
and women, or any dissensions in families? 

A. If it has, the skeletons are still in the 
closet. The women who do active political 
work are single women or those whose children 
are grown. 

Q. Has it increased the interest taken by 
women in politics? If so, has it impaired 
their usefulness in the home? 

A. Women certainly take a more general 
interest in politics and no change is apparent 


in the home. Sensible women are still sensible 
and maintain their sense of proportion. Silly 
women are still silly. 

Q. Is there any agitation for the repeal of 
this franchise? 

A. No. 

In reply to the request for “ your general 
impression of the effect produced by this 
change,” the committee says: 


Women are gaining in self-respect and ceas- 
ing to be the rebels that they were before they 
were allowed to express themselves politically 
and are rapidly evolving a real social conscience. 

Boys are beginning to recognize that 
“mother’s political notions” are worthy 
of consideration. 

The press is more respectful and in time 
of campaign even reactionary newspapers be- 
come frankly suppliant. 

There is a finer comradeship between men and 
women, and women already command respect- 
ful attention in municipal and state affairs. 

A sweeping change in polling places took 
effect immediately, school houses, halls, and 
tents being used instead of livery stables and 
barber shops. 


Elsewhere in their reply the committee 
notes that “there is more than a tendency 
in all political parties to offer the plat- 
forms that women demand,”’ and it indi- 
cates that one of their most particular 
interests is in “a programme of social 
welfare.” 

The English. women wished to know 
what percentage of women went to the 
polls and how their attendance compared 
with the attendance of men. The reply 
was based on an analysis of the vote at 
municipal elections in Los Angeles and 
Berkeley. In both places, the percentage 
of registered women who voted was less 
than the. percentage of registered men 
who voted, but the difference was not 
great, being in Los Angeles 50 per cent. 
of the women and 58 per cent. of the men, 
and in Berkeley 43 per cent. of the women 
and 49 per cent. of the men. 

But this significant fact emerges from 
a special analysis of the women’s vote by 
selected precincts that were rated accord- 
ing to their rank in the social and economic 
scale: A much larger percentage of 
women voted in the more prosperous dis- 
tricts than in the homes of the poorer 
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people, and a still smaller percentage in 
the districts where laborers and factory 
workers live. This was clearly appar- 
ent both in Los Angeles and Berkeley. 

Of course, any report on the effect of 
woman suffrage in this country cannot 
be very thorough, for it has not been in 
operation long enough for its full results 
to be known, but it is true that, though 
its advantages are somewhat open to dis- 
cussion, there has been no definite evidence 
of any tangible evils. 





A UNIQUE ORGANIZATION 


N THE Southern States there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of good 
farming land that can be bought for 

ten or fifteen dollars an acre. In the 
stream of immigration that comes to this 
country every year there. are thousands 
of capable farmers. There are also 
thousands of American farmers going 
over the border to the wheat farms of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. Yet the 
South with its waiting acres gets com- 
paratively few of the foreign immigrants 
or of our Middle Western farmers whose 
land has so risen in value that they wish 
to sell and move elsewhere. 

This curious anomaly rests chiefly upon 
artificial barriers. 

The South is looked upon as a cotton 
country, and it does not, therefore, appeal 
to the corn and stock farmer. The col- 
ored population is a deterrent to many, 
especially to foreign immigrants who have 
an exaggerated impression of the law- 
lessness in the South. Moreover, Southern 
public opinion is not altogether unanimous 
in desiring foreign immigrants. 

But none of these reasons is valid. 
It has been demonstrated again and again 
that corn and cattle flourish in the South. 
The man who tills his own farm and minds 
his own business is beyond Negro in- 
fluence one way or the other unless he 
settles in the comparatively small part 
of the South where he would have few 
if any white neighbors. And what South- 
ern prejudice there is against immigrants 
is only against those who, because they do 
not amalgamate with the present popula- 
tion, might present another race problem. 
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But these impressions in themselves are 
not enough to keep the immigrants away. 

The South has never really tried to get 
the people it needs. Though other sec- 
tions of the country have spent money and 
energy in attracting immigration, the 
South has not made any comprehensive 
effort to get settlers. 

And even when a man decides that he 
wants to go South and buy land it. is 
harder for him to do so than in almost any 
other part of the country, for it is not 
organized to handle the newcomers in an 
encouraging way. 

To meet this situation a unique asso- 
ciation called the Southern Settlement 
and Development Organization was re- 
cently formed. It grew out of the meet- 
ing of the governors of the Southern States 
in Baltimore two years ago. The con- 


* ference discussed the South’s need of more 


men, more money, more industries. The 
governors decided to make an effort to 
get them by establishing an organization 
with headquarters in Baltimore but with 
connections all through the South which 
could give intending purchasers accurate 
and unbiased information. Its advice 
is free. The organization has nothing to 
sell. Its workers will not even be allowed 
to own stock in any Southern enterprise 
that might be affected by the organiza- 
tion’s work. Its object is to get selected 
types of immigrants, to put them on the 
land in the South under conditions whict 
ought to insure success, and to help them 
by advice and counsel so as to be sure 
that they do succeed. The same kind 
of effort will be made to get new industries. 
In all this the organization will codperate 
with every agency now at work to improve 
agriculture or to advance industry. 

The general manager of the organiza- 
tion is: Mr. W. H. Manss, who was fora 
long time the industrial agent of the 
Burlington Railroad. 

There are few more useful services 
that can be done the country than making 
it easy for productive men to get on the 
fruitful land and till it to the benefit of 
themselves and the wealth of the Nation. 
And nowhere in the country is there a 
greater opportunity to render this useful 
service than in the South. 
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WARRING ON THE LOAN 
SHARK 


HE National Federation of Reme- 
dial Loan Associations, despite its 
somewhat cumbersome title, is 

making a vigorous attack against the loan 
sharks and at the same time promoting a 
well-planned defence against their evil 
occupation. The Federation’s attack is 
made by subjecting them to a competition 
that they cannot stand. The defence 
consists in legislating them out of business. 
Superficially it would seem that legislation 
might be a sufficient protection to the 
poor who fall a prey to the loan sharks. 
But in practice it is not found to be so. 

Yet although laws are not entirely effect- 
ive alone they are an essential part of any 
effective campaign. During the last year 
anti-loan-shark bills were introduced in 
24 states and in 7 states reasonably good 
laws were enacted. The more aggressive 
part of the campaign against the loan 
sharks is the ever-increasing business 
done by the remedial loan associations 
themselves. In 1909, there were 14 of 
them. In 1913, there were 33, and 10 
of these were admitted to the Federation 
this year. There are, besides, four or five 
other societies in process of organization. 
The fees and interest charges which these 
remedial loan associations charge are so 
much lower than the rates of the loan 
sharks that the presence of a loan associa- 
tion is a more effective check on usury than 
prohibitive legislation. Even with their 
comparatively low charges the loan socie- 
ties’ business is profitable. The last 
yearly report of the Federation showed 
that the societies lent more than 213 
million dollars on a capital of a little more 
than 83 million. Their net earnings were 
$558,045,0r6.4 percent. The losses were 
$18,148. 

This profitable business kept 646,985 bor- 
rowers out of the hands of the loan sharks, 
for except for the societies the little bor- 
rowers have practically no other source of 
credit in time of need. 

These are the facts of the remedial 
associations’ fight against the loan shark 
in terms of money. An hour or twoon the 
stock exchange will run up bigger figures. 


Yet translated into terms of men saved 
and misery averted these figures tell a 
story of -large accomplishment already 
and of greater promise for the future. 


A COMMUNITY DOCTOR 


HE small community of a hundred 
and fifty families that lives on 
Knotts Island, N. C., hires a doc- 

tor in common. He is paid a regular 
salary by what amounts to a fixed tax on 
every family. The doctor’s duty is to 
keep the inhabitants of the island well. 
If they do get sick despite his efforts, of 
course it is his task to try to cure them; 
but, contrary to the usual practice, on 
Knotts Island sickness does not spell 
Opportunity for the doctor. 

And that is as it should be. In the 
cities the health departments practise 
preventive medicine on the whole com- 
munity, and many family doctors try to 
keep their clients well, besides physicking 
them after they become sick. Yet the 
whole organization of society has been 
built upon the idea that there is no need 
for a doctor until sickness has set in. 

The ethics of the medical profession are 
crystallized upon this old attitude. Yet 
there is no doubt that the plan which grew 
out of the conditions of the more or less 
isolated community on the Carolina coast 
is a distinct advance over the accepted 
practice, for every incentive given the 
doctors to prevent sickness rather than 
to cure it means a corresponding gain in 
the health and happiness of the public. 

If the complexities of city life render 
an imitation of the Knotts Island scheme 
difficult in congested centres, there is no 
reason why such a plan should not be put 
in operation with great success in many 
country communities. 


THE MORALE OF THE CONSULAR 
SERVICE 


| “HERE were thirty names in Pres- 
ident Wilson’s first list of ap- 
pointments to the Consular Serv- 
ice. Twenty-eight of the thirty were the 
names of men already in the Service 


who were to be retained in their posts 


| 
| 


























or promoted to more important ones. 
The other two names were of men who 
had passed the special examinations for 
entrance to the Consular Service. 

Some of the consulates to which these 
men are assigned—London, Paris, Munich, 
etc. — are extremely important offices. 
But even the filling of these offices with 
men of ability and experience is not the 
most important result of the President’s 
action. It has maintained the morale 
of the Service. Every consul, of high or 
low degree, from Patagonia to Portugal, 
was watching to see what the President 
would do with the Consular Service. 

Congress has never put the Service 
under the civil service law. The Pres- 
ident had the power, by revoking an 
executive order, to open its ranks to the 
untrained office-seeking spoilsmen. Fif- 
teen years ago the Service was chiefly 
a depository of “faithful” politicians. 
But in the last ten years its personnel 
has been changed. It is filled with young 
men who have been examined for their 
fitness without regard to party and who 
look forward to the Consular Service as 
a career. The character of the Presi- 
dent’s appointments is notice to them that, 
for this four years at least, they can main- 
tain that ideal of the branch of the Govern- 
ment for which they work. 

And it is of great importance to the 
whole nation that the morale of the Con- 
sular Service shall be high and its enthu- 
siasm keen. It is our constant point of 
contact with the markets of the world. 

By legislative enactment we are open- 
ing our home markets to a healthy foreign 
competition which in time will add stimulus 
to the enterprise of our manufacturers 
who are now reaching out for foreign 
trade. We are beginning an era in 
which we shall meet the English and Ger- 
man merchants — anywhere in the world, 
here as well as elsewhere — without fear 
or favor, protection or privilege. The 
business that we do under these condi- 
tions we may know will be good business 
founded on a sound economic basis. But it 
is not easy business to acquire. In get- 
ting it we need the enthusiastic efforts of 
the best equipped Consular Service that 
we can put into the field. 
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A COOPERATORS’ JUBILEE 


HE Coéperative Wholesale Society, 
of England, recently celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary by publish- 

ing “ The Story of the C. W. S.” ina thick 
volume of more than four hundred closely 
printed pages. Codperation is now one 
of the large facts in economic history, and 
this careful and elaborate record of its 
beginnings and growth in the wholesale 
trade of England is justified by the amaz- 
ing spread of the movement in Great Brit- 
ain and in many other countries. 

The “C. W. S.”’ is the wholesale agency 
that supplies the retail codperative_stores 
with goods. Its beginnings were humble 
enough, for it was organized in 1863 with 
a capital of about $10,000, and its first 
year’s business, in 1864, produced total 
net sales of about $20,000. Last year its 
capital was more than $40,000,000 and 
its total net sales nearly $150,000,000. 

The Society does far more than act 
merely as a wholesale dealer: it is one of 
the largest manufacturing enterprises in 
the world. Its factories are scattered all 
over England, and they make millions of 
pairs of shoes a year, and millions of 
dollars’ worth of such staples as crackers, 
candy, underwear, ready-to-wear cloth- 
ing, furniture, wire mattresses, brushes, 
and drugs. A mere by-product of one of 
these factories is seventy-five tons of 
candles a week. The soap produced by 
these codperative factories is worth con- 
siderably more than $2,000,000 a year. 
The Society’s historian almost casually 
records its investment of $300,000 in a new 
flour mill. The Society mills 2,000,000 
pounds of flour a day. Its factories for 
the production of dry-goods employ 5,400 
people. When the codperative demand 
for tobacco was met by the C. W. S., 
that part of the business grew from noth- 
ing to $1,200,000 in four years and now 
amounts to more than $3,000,000. 

The Society owns its own farms in 
England that supply the fruit for its 
jams and preserves and tomatoes for 
canning; its own hot-houses that supply 
cucumbers; its own dairy farms and cream- 
eries in England and Ireland; even its 
own tea plantations in Ceylon. 
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The man under whom the Codéperative 
Wholesale Society gained its solid founda- 
tions and much of its growth was J. T. W. 
Mitchell, who was chairman from 1874 
to his death in 1895. He managed this 
enormous business with utter devotion 
for twenty-one years, and when he died 
his own estate was officially appraised at 
$1,750. This is typical of the spirit that 
has made the co6dperative movement so 
astonishingly successful. Co6éperation has 
had the use of some of the best business 
brains at absurdly small remuneration 
because it is a moral as well as an economic 
movement. It arouses the enthusiasm 
of big men because its purpose is to make 
the brotherhood of man a practical reality. 


A MODERN CITY EXHIBIT 


HE country-wide movement to rid 
the cities of inefficiency and of in- 
efficiency’s first cousin, graft, has 

evoked an interesting recognition from 
France. Lyons is preparing for an ‘“‘Ex- 
position of the Modern City.” Through 
the French Consular Service it has sent 
invitations to the cities of the world (and 
incidentally to manufacturers of city 
supplies) to send exhibits. But, besides 
this, Lyons has sent a special emissary to 
the United States, a distinguished American 
long resident in Paris, to urge our cities 
to show what they have accomplished — 
in beautification, in hygiene, in trans- 
portation, in economy, in everything that 
makes a city a decent place in which to live 
and a profitable place in which to work. 
The scope of the Exposition includes not 
only the activities of city government but 
the work of such organizations as com- 
mercial clubs as well. Without risking 
a decline in prosperity no city can fall 
behind in the knowledge of these problems, 
which are much the same all over the 
world. French and German cities can 
learn from us what we have done to master 
some of these difficulties, and we, on the 
other hand, can find many things in 
their methods which could be of great 
help to us in continuing that forward 
march of our cities which has been so 
notable a part of American life in the last 
ten years, 


In taking advantage of this opportunity 
we shall also be returning an_inter- 
national courtesy. Mr. Morgan Fuller- 
ton, the special commissioner from Lyons, 
reached this country to invite our exhibits 
to France at about the time of the depar- 
ture of the French delegation that came 
to arrange the French exhibits in the 
Panama Exposition in San Francisco. 


THE CROSS-ROADS STORE 


EXT to housekeeping and farming, 
N retail salesmanship engages more 

people than any other occupation 
in the United States. The city cerner 
grocer and the country cross-roads general 
store are familiar from Florida to Washing- 
ton. There are more people engaged in 
selling things than in making them — 
more clerks than industrial workers. And 
retailing is generally poorly done and the 
retailer poorly paid. As Mr. Edward Mott 
Woolley points out elsewhere in this mag- 
azine, the difference between a good mer- 
chant and a poor one is very great, and in 
retailing as in everything else cheap help is 
the costliest in proportion to what it does. 

It is generally supposed that any one 
can “keep store,” but it 1s far from true. 
In one city of 30,000 people in the Middle 
West more than 60 per cent. of the retail 
merchants fail in every ten-year period. 
Everywhere the rate of failure among 
storekeepers is high. 

Retailing is a profession of great num- 
bers that needs dignifying and_ better 
organization. The little stores all over 
the country need to learn that to “keep 
store’ is not merely to get the money, but 
to satisfy the customer; to understand that 
the store exists for the customer, not the 
customer for the store; that profits and 
wages come from service rendered; that 
a store can do more than only supply the 
wants of its customers; it can serve them 
by introducing new things which they 
ought to have. The department stores 
and the mail order houses are highly 
organized and their tremendous growth is 
based upon the service that they do. But 
most of the people in the United States 
spend most of their money at the little 
stores in which the art of salesmanship is 
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little known and in which the cash register 
does all the accounting. ‘The retail clerk 
has been a poorly paid and unattractive 
figure in American life not so much from 
the job he has had as from the way he 
has done it. And, on the other hand, the 
public has been ill served. 

Yet there are enough scattered examples 
of good service in the little towns or at the 
cross-roads stores to show what a tre- 
mendous agency for progress these estab- 
lishments can be. Properly run, they rank 
with the school and the church, and in 
many places they are even more powerful, 
for one way or another they are exerting 
their influence every day upon the material 
things of country living. 


THE FATE OF HAJJI BABA 


HAT engaging rascal, Hajji Baba, 
of Ispahan, whom James Morier 
published to the world ninety 
years ago, recounts the following as one 


of his adventures: 





In the meanwhile, I continued to sell my 
tobacco and my pipes; but, owing to my inti- 
macy with the dervishes, who smoked away 
all my profits, I was obliged to adulterate 
the tobacco of my other customers considerably 
more than usual; so that, in fact, they enjoyed 
little less than the fumes of straw and decayed 
leaves. 

One evening, when it was dusk, and about 
the time of closing the bazaars, an old woman in 
rags, apparently double with age, stopped me, 
and requested me to dress a pipe for her to 
smoke. She was closely veiled, and scarcely 
uttered a word beyond her want. I filled her 
one of my very worst mixture; she put it in 
her mouth; and at her spitting, coughing, and 
exclamations, half-a-dozen stout fellows, with 
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long twigs in their hands, immediately came 
up, seized me, and threw me on my back. 
The supposed old woman then cast off her 
veil, and | beheld the Mohtesib in person. 


The Mobtesib was ‘‘an officer who per- 
ambulates the city, and examines weights 
and measures, and qualities of provisions.” 
At his order, Hajji Baba was to be beaten 
on the soles of his feet “until his nails 
drop off.” 

In view of this vigilance and of this 
severity of punishment upon adultera- 
tors of the public food in happy-go-lucky 
Persia of a century ago, there is a certain 
irony in the protests that greet the work 
of sanitary inspectors in Wilmington and 
Columbus and Boise to-day. 


GETTING THE MOST OUT OF 
CHRISTMAS 


HE only way to get the most out 
of Christmas is to begin about the 
first of November. Of course, 

if you are one of those people who begin 
to think about Christmas on the 26th of 
December —- whichever Christmas it is, 
last or next — you will not have much fun 
out of it. The real time to plan Christmas 
is early in November, when you can buy 
your presents with discrimination and 
enjoyment and then indulge in thirty 
days of pleasant anticipation of giving 
them. If you have put both head and 
heart and a little time into purchasing, 
thirty days is not too long to look forward 
to the day for presenting them. And 
in getting the best out of Christmas your- 
self, you will be saving the health and 
happiness of thousands of women and girls 
who work in the stores. 


AN EXPERIENCE WITH A SURPLUS 


HE other day, a_ long-time 
reader of the WorLp’s Work 
wrote a questioning letter about 
some investments he had in 
contemplation. He __ recalled, 


appreciatively, that his habit of consulting 
such 


regularly with this magazine on 


matters began about five years ago, when, 
in response to his first letter of inquiry, 
he received suggestions that saved him a 
great deal of trouble. 

He did not say specifically what the 
trouble had been, but curiosity prompted a 
search of the records of his correspondence, 
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and the discovery was made that the 
suggestions he referred to had been offered 
with the idea of emphasizing the impor- 


tance of some understanding of “balance | 


sheets” in determining the investment 
merits or demerits of corporation stocks 
and bonds. 

Now is a good time to refer to his exper- 
ence; for during the last few weeks the 
corporations which have securities out- 
standing in the hands of investors, and 
which count June 30th the end of their 
“fiscal year,’ have been casting up their 
accounts and publishing the results. And 
within the next few weeks those whose 
fiscal periods correspond with the calendar 
year will begin to make known the 
figures that show their financial condition 
— the basis of investment value. 

Every investor knows how indispensable 
such statements are to a judgment of the 
value of the stocks and bonds he buys. 
Most investors probably know how to read 
on their own account the earnings part of 
these reports — or, as they are more or less 
technically called, the “income accounts” 
—with at least a fair degree of under- 
standing. For that, simple arithmetic 
is about all that is needed. Indeed, 
for all practical purposes, to determine the 
standing of the securities of the larger 
and more representative corporations, it 
is sufficient merely to figure out whether or 
not they are able to show at the end of the 
year, after paying interest on their bonds 
and dividends on their stocks, enough 
money remaining to form a comfortable 
“margin of safety.” 

But for every case in which this kind of 
simple calculation can be relied upon to 
save the individual investor from mis- 
fortune, there are at least ten in which 
it is likely to prove wholly unreliable. 
After all, the balance sheet’s the thing. 
Yet a surprisingly large proportion of the 
big middle class of investors in this coun- 
try suffer that part of a corporation report 
to remain a mystery. Of the rather rare 
investors of this class who have given the 
balance sheet any attention at all, the 
majority believe that the whole secret 
of its significance lies in the figures called 
“surplus.” True enough, scarcely any 
other item in a report ought to mean more 


than this one. But there is scarcely an- 
other that may mean less. 

It developed that this investor who 
recalled his experience of five years ago 
had come near to being badly misled by this 
very item of “surplus,” as reported by a 
large industrial concern. He had intended 
to invest a neat little sum of money in the 
concern’s preferred stock, and apparently 
the only reason why he took the precaution 
to make any inquiry about it was that 
the shares were selling in the market to 
yield more than any others of their class. 
He admitted that he had been somewhat 
puzzled about this. But the company was 
well known; for many years it had been a 
regular dividend payer; and besides, as 
the investor pointed out with much as- 
surance, it had accumulated a surplus of 
rather imposing proportions. Why was 
this not a rare investment opportunity? 

The reply was that the imposing sur- 
plus in this case was more apparent than 
real — that, in fact, the balance sheet as a 
whole revealed a weakness in the com- 
pany’s financial position which, under 
the circumstances then prevailing, it 
might conceivably find difficulty in cor- 
recting; and that, therefore, there seemed 
to be good reasons why the preferred stock 
was quoted at such a low price. 

These conclusions were based upon a 
little analysis of the various items in the 
balance sheet, which is shown here sub- 
stantially as published by the company. 
It is typical of a kind of abbreviated state- 
ment of financial condition which a large 
number of industrial companies still ask 
the investing public to depend upon for 
its enlightenment: 

ASSETS 
Cost of plant and equipment (including 


good will) $6,000,000 
Accounts receivable 2,000,000 
Bills receivable 1,000,000 


Cash Wa af alee ee ee 500,000 
Materials and merchandise on hand 1,500,000 


Total assets . $11,000,000 
LIABILITIES 
Preferred stock outstanding . $2,500,000 
Common stock outstanding . 3,000,000 
Accounts payable . 1,300,000 
Bills payable 2,200,000 
Surplus . 


2,000,090 





Total liabilities . $11,000,000 
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Analysis of a statement of this kind 
consists in checking the different items on 
the liabilities side against the correspond- 
ing items on the assets side. Thus, this 
company’s preferred and common stock 
were taken to stand for the cost of plant 
and equipment, including good will. Ac- 
counts and bills payable happened to 
amount to just the same as accounts and 
bills receivable and cash on hand. So 
that there was left on the assets side only 
materials and merchandise, with the excess 
of $500,000 of property and good will over 
the outstanding stock, to represent the 
$2,000,000 surplus. 

It was suggested that this was hardly the 
kind of surplus ‘which could be taken as 
an indication of the safety of the stock. 
It was not the kind which the investor 
doubtless had in mind, namely, a reserve 
against emergency. It was a surplus that 
was represented by assets whose value 
depended entirely upon the prosperity 
of the company itself. And it was even 
probable that its size was to be accounted 
for quite largely either by a valuation of 
property at original cost, without tak- 
ing proper consideration of depreciation 
through use, or by a too optimistic val- 
uation of good will. 

Looking at the statement in another 
way, it was found that in respect to what 
the accountant calls ‘‘working capital” 
the company’s condition was not a healthy 
one. Working capital, it was explained, 
meant an excess of current assets, in- 
cluding such items in the balance sheet 
under review as bills and accounts re- 
ceivable, cash and materials and mer- 
chandise on hand over current liabilities, 
such as bills and accounts payable. In 
this case, there was an apparent excess of 
that kind, amounting to $1,500,000. But 
if,as prudencealmost always dictated, some 
allowance were to be made for the possi- 
bility of bad debts having been included 
among the “receivables,” and unsalable 
goods among the ‘“‘merchandise on hand,” 
it might be doubted that the actual working 
capital was adequate for the company’s 
requirements. 

Unless all signs failed, this investor was 
told frankly, the company would before 
very long find itself in need of ready money. 


It did not necessarily follow that the money 
would not be forthcoming to meet the 
emergency. Bankers might be found who 
would bewilling to furnish it on the security 
of a mortgage on the unencumbered real 
estate. Or, following a common practice, 
the company might sell an issue of short- 
term notes. But in either of these events 
the preferred stock would have its posi- 
tion weakened materially, at least for the 
time being. Therefore, all things con- 
sidered, the stock did not seem to be a 
very rare bargain at the price. 

It happened that the company’s need 
for money came sooner, and brought about 
a crisis more serious, than could have been 
foretold from the report. Within a month, 
two of the largest creditors got impatient 
for the settlement of their accounts, and 
had the company placed in the hands of 
receivers. Subsequently, there was a re- 
organization, in which the stockholders 
had to make a good deal of sacrifice to 
clear up the company’s finances. 

This, then, was the trouble that had been 
avoided by the investor who came near 
making the mistake about a surplus. 
It is told here in some detail because it is a 
kind of trouble with which the careless 
buyer of securities, especially securities 
of the industrial type, is in danger of 
being confronted at almost any time. 

In justice to the corporations it must 
be said that at the present time a much 
larger proportion of companies are follow- 
ing the practice of making their sur- 
plus more real by putting more of their 
profits into assets whose values do not 
fluctuate with the ups and downs of their 
business. But a great many companies 
are still bidding for the favor of the invest- 
ing public whose balance sheets seem to 
indicate conditions in many respects similar 
to. those found in the case of the company 
whose fate has been described. 

Of course, such skin-deep analyses as 
the one suggested here cannot be expected 
always to tell the whole story. The 
investor must bear in mind that such state- 
ments do not necessarily depict actual 
conditions, but only conditions accord- 
ing to the corporation’s books. Thus, 
it sometimes happens that a balance sheet 
full of investment assurance is found 
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eventually to have been the work of a 
skilful and optimistic book-keeper; and 
that another balance sheet of less favor- 
able aspect may conceal an unexpected 
amount of financial strength. However, 


the investor who will not take the trouble 
to understand the elementary principles 
involved in the make-up of such reports 
cannot hope to be able to exercise competent 
investment judgment. 


THE DAY'S WORK OF A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL TEACHER 


, 


HELPING TO ADAPT AN EDUCATIONAL ‘‘ SYSTEM” TO THE INDIVIDUAL NEEDS OF 
SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND CHILDREN IN GREATER NEW YORK 


BY 
ADELE MARIE SHAW 





T INTERVALS some New York 

City business man writes the 

newspapers about the bad pen- 

manship, the worse grammar, 

the general slovenliness that 

have survived public school training in the 

person of a derelict office boy. Mr. Tim- 

merman, the city paymaster, also “wants 

to know.”’ He produces letters, damning 

letters, phonetically spelled by teachers. 

They are indeed shocking, those epistolary 

efforts, as shocking as the application sent 

by a college woman to the late Calvin 

Patterson, principal of the Girls’ High 

School of Brooklyn. I saw that letter. 

In it the writer asked for a “birth” in Mr. 
Patterson’s school. 

As for me, | am aschoolmarm. I teach 
in this system that produces — | admit 
it — some pupils who cannot spell, nor 
read, nor walk, nor sit, nor rise up and 
go, with the intelligence of a defective 
guinea pig. My work shop — the New- 
town High School —is in the outskirts, 
a newish, city-suburban affair, housed in 
a gabled building that was once a primary 
hive. The section is getting the resist- 
less overflow of Manhattan’s tide of popu- 
lation. Though our pupils come chiefly 
from Queens Borough, the area of our 
influence is enormous. It reaches into 
a city tenement district, a suburban slum, 
several villages that are a mere succession 
of market gardens though they are a part 
of Greater New York, a rather “swagger” 


theatrical colony, some solid, old-family 
streets, and the thousands of modest, 
detached homes that surround the build- 
ing. Corona, Middle Village, Fresh Pond, 
Forest Hills, Bath Beach, Bayside, As- 
toria, Glendale, Maspeth, and Brooklyn, 
even Manhattan, furnish us pupils. Four 
years ago we had less than five hundred 
pupils with nine teachers; at the present 
time we have twelve hundred pupils with 
forty-five teachers. 

One day with us would cheer those 
despondent ones who say that the public 
school system is a machine. They would 
perceive that our growth is not only in 
bulk but in “practical efficiency.” 

For example, we make use of our very 
overcrowding. Here is a spot inundated 
with people almost over night. School 
registration leaps ahead of equipment. 
Are we supposed to demand sympathy, to 
relax our standards? Weare not. When 
the need of more bookshelves and another 
table becomes nipping, the joinery de- 
partment is notified; the pupils make the 
bookshelves and the table. Even the 
newest, youngest child in the place takes 
a pride in these home-made furnishings. 
Dressmakers of the hopeful ’teens take 
much glory to themselves for producing 
trim, workmanlike garments — stout or 
dainty —even in the restricted comfort 
of a basement store-room. We are not 
a manual training school; we are just a 
school, struggling like the rest to- make 
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clumsy young people deft, accurate first 
and afterward quick—hands, mind, 
spirit. Succeed? Of course we don't 
altogether, but it’s a thing to make the 
least of us exalted, the way we get re- 
sults. We do get them. They sprout 
in the midst of discouragement, failure, 
blunders. And they are “ practical.” 
Pupils learn in difficult conditions to 
distinguish essentials: For example, the 
first need of a school library is books, with 
a mind capable of fitting book to reader. 
Floor space, cabinets, numbering machine 
are desirable; they are not essentials. 
Our library is a little room where Miss 
Bedell’s desk is jostled by mine. The 
room is also a recitation hall and the office 
of the principal, Dr. James D. Dillingham. 
In one school year, counting the books 
lent for summer reading, we circulated 
twelve thousand volumes from this com- 
posite school and office room. Reading 
clubs meet here; coaching classes fore- 
gather here; individual pupils and stu- 
dent committees come here to wrestle 
with reference books, magazines, papers, 
clippings, pictures, given or lent by the 
Board of Education, by the principal, 
by teachers, by friends, by the janitor, 
by the scholars themselves. Out of the 
wrestle under such conditions is bound 
to appear some measure of restraint, of 
concentration. We have _ learned to 
“camp out” in lusty faith, to supply 
some of our own wants, to define our 
own needs. Next year the commercial 
department begins work with a set of 
real, up-to-date typewriter desks. Hith- 
erto our machines have rested on shelves. 
Do you suppose any one will scratch those 
precious desks? We have been taught 
their value. This is one of the “results.” 
What makes more for practical effi- 
ciency than organic unity? We fight to 
preserve and strengthen our living con- 
nection with the grammar schools first, 
the college afterward. On visiting days 
some of us go to elementary schools. 
Grammar school principals and teachers 
welcome us; their classrooms teach us. 
Why should we laboriously acquire a 
knowledge of the conditions that make 
Annunciata dull and her brother Toto 
lazy when expert care has already a wealth 


of kindly wisdom to share with us about 
the twor It was through their wise 
principal, Miss Lawlor, of a Corona school, 
that we first knew Annunciata’s mother 
had been beaten by the father the very 
hour the little girl saw the light — be- 
cause she was a girl; that the child rose at 
four and did the washing before she walked 
to school; that Toto disported care-free, 
the idol of the household. The grammar 
school had tried and we went on trying 
—to inspire ’Nunciata, to make a man 
of Toto. When a boy does good work 
we write his grammar school principal 
about him. We see to it that the initial 
impulse of the lower grades is made 
cumulative in the upper grades, that a 
child’s education is a continuous stream, 
not a series of jerks. 

Every public advantage given by the 
city we capture. The most easily ac- 
cessible public institution is the public 
library. In plain sight, in all the local 
branches of the Carnegie Foundation, lie 
our school ‘lists of recommended books. 
Real use of a city’s clean resources to 
counteract its grossly sensual appeal is 
part of the “system.” It is only part. 
Inside, in the daily drill under our own 
roof, we must find a myriad ways to 
strengthen the soft fibre of the growing 
mind, to make labor “tell,” among other 
things to save time. On my home desk 
are compositions. Some of them are 
reproductions of evening lectures furnished 
by the “system;” we give credits for at- 
tendance at these lectures. Some of 
them are science, civics, even mathemat- 
ics lessons that come to me as English 
essays. To her description of butterflies 
and moths, for. Miss Hewins, Marian 
has added a less technical paragraph; Ben 
has done the same with “An Hour in the 
Aldermanic Council,” written for Dr. 
Preston. I get a picture of the insect 
and the alderman, each in his habitat. 
The shop pupil tells Mr. Messenger about 
“The Making of a Morris Chair;” the 
domestic science girl instructs Miss Low 
in the way in which “my mother and 
me” served a “perfectly beautiful lun- 
cheon” for five guests so they “all said 
they never seen such pretty ways of eating 
yet.” Why shouldn’t the portrayal of 
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these enterprises be credited and criti- 
cised by an English teacher as well as by 
the joinery and the cooking teacher? 
Sometimes, at his request, we send them 
all up to Mr. Slater, the penmanship 
teacher. This interchange shows pupils 
that every teacher respects the work of 
every other teacher, that what is done 
in one mind-training division counts in all. 
Machine indeed! Work would be easier 
for teachers if the educational system of 
our city were a machine. The principle 
of action, the final rule of decision, is 
constructive work for Sue and Johnny, 
not for grade 1A and grade 4B. 

“When I first came to this school,” 
said a new teacher, “I felt like a country 
minister’s wife.” 

Our principal has no private corner 
where he can hear the confidences of 
graduate or undergraduate, but the supply 
closet is large, and lighted. There, among 
adroitly stacked piles of books, of micro- 
scopes, chalk, and ink wells, much youth- 
ful tragedy has been assuaged, a variety 
of youthful faults assailed, a whole swarm 
of disagreements adjusted. With every 
pupil goes a story, and that story is 
known to at least one person in authority 
who cares. 

Take a few of the group who have been 
to-day in the library; each is in one of 
my English classes. Their stories, there- 
fore, | know. Here is little Bartelmas 
and his still smaller chum, Periander. 
They are sturdy lads, but six months ago 
one of them was a sickly parody of him- 
self, and the other was twitching with 
“nerves.” We consulted father, mother, 
family doctor; the boys were given double 
sets of books, one to keep at home, one 
to keep at school. With arms freed, 
they could walk and hold their backs 
straight. Their recitations were ar- 
ranged to begin at quarter past ten and 
they were told not to appear earlier. 
Plenty of sleep, a leisurely breakfast, a 
three-mile tramp (taken lately twice a 
day) and now, no more anemia, no more 
“nerves,” no more twitching. They are 
good students; both are promoted. They 
were not dealt with by a machine. 

Annie gets her father’s breakfast and 
dresses her little sisters for school. There 


is no mother. She is excused if she is 
not present at the opening exercises. 
Bouckelman had a grim accident and is 
slow in getting back his power to think. 
He grieved about “being out.” An hour 
a day he recites; then he is excused. His 
mind is content, his recovery assured, he 
sees the “fellows,’’ and they learn to be 
a little gentle toward him. He is not 
dealing with a machine. 

Meletti brings back the Scientific Amer- 
ican and seizes another as if he feared 
Fate would reach out and snatch it from 
his grasp. Three months ago we feared 
Meletti was a defective. Then the human, 
wholesome, friendly Miss Seiber discov- 
ered the boy smuggling into recitation — 
inside a disguising cover that read “The 
Secret Hoard of the Castaways’ —a 
treatise on electricity. She rejoiced aloud. 
She lent him books. She sent him to an 
engineer who showed him marvels. From 
vacuity he has risen to the point where 
he can, haltingly, talk; he has “passed”’ 
in three subjects. We believe him an 
undeveloped genius. He feels his im- 
provement is worth a deal to that German 
teacher. It is. He does not believe he 
is being “ground out” by a machine. 

*Toinette, who said she could not mas- 
ter a line of that ode on “Immorality,”’ is 
asking for more of the “Idylls of the 
King.’”’ George, who said he liked “The 
Biograph of a Grizzly, by Satan,” is beam- 
ing as he returns the “First Jungle Book.” 
In each case there is an appreciable in- 
dividual gain. Even Minnie, who hates 
a book as she hates a bath, is becoming 
less sullen. The librarian has coaxed her 
from “She Loved But She Left Him” to 
“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm;” the 
school nurse will finally beguile her to 
soap and suds. Jimmy, whose father has 
been slowly dying all the term, is getting 
his working papers. The father is gone, 
but we have given all the time of the sad 
expectancy to straight, hard preparation 
in English and commercial drill, with a 
daily hint of what employers want in 
boys; every purely cultural subject has 
been dropped; every second of time uti- 
lized for the single end, immediate 
money-getting. Miss McAuliffe has 
found Jimmy a position. Jimmy will 
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start holding tight to the school’s invisible 
hand. Our _ rebellious, sharp-tempered 
truant, Grull, is returning a musical novel; 
he is being remade by the music master, 
Carl Schmidt, who has put him into the 
orchestra and is giving him private help 
to keep him there. Smith brings wearily 
to rest his library book, “The West in the 
East.”” Once he had a word of bored 
condemnation for every book made by 
man. But Smith is now almost animated 
in disagreement with Mr. Price Collier 
on the Japanese question. Everywhere 
behind the evolution of these human units 
is the personality of the human teacher. 

“How do you teach self-government?”’ 
Is that what you ask? | don’t know that 
we have ever had time to name it, but 
watch our many associations at their work, 
the Cercle Francais, the Deutscher Verein, 
the Debating Society, the Dramatic 
Club, and the two big school organizations. 
One is open to all the world; the other 
demands not only a fair scholarship but 
a record of school service. One boy that 
was liked by everybody was barred out 
of the second for two years because he 
promised to do things and did not always 
“show up.” A sub-group of this league 
is called the Auxilium. Its members 
volunteer to coach the backward, the 
recently ill, the frightened. For one hour 
a week after school each teaches the sub- 
ject in which she is most proficient. This 
is quite apart from the teachers’ efforts 
with kept-ins. In a year of successful 
experiment sixty pupil tutors have helped 
several hundred who have asked their 
aid. Many of those with names on pro- 
motion rolls owe their place to their fellow 
pupils. Organic school life has been 
strengthened; the sixty have become more 
“practically efficient.” This work Miss 
Powers and Miss Eggleston (mathematics) 
started and carried out. 

Eighty-four per cent. of our New York 
children are born of foreign-born parents. 
The star teacher of half a dozen post 
graduate courses will fail if she shrinks 
from “the foreigner.’’ Children of these 
transplanted homes are too often made 
ashamed of their heritage, and yet they 
and their interested fathers and mothers 
will put proud enthusiasm into a compo- 


sition on “What This Country Owes the 
Land of My Ancestors.” “We owe to 
Germany more philosophies and better 
kinds of beers, with honey-cakes and toys, 
music operas, too,” runs an honest tribute. 

Once the public schools of New York 
City were the natural asylum where the 
old-time politician bestowed his penniless 
aunt, his sickly sister, his needy friend. 
But the world has moved — or been moved, 
“T am a widow; my daughter must grad- 
uate,” is no longer a telling plea. You 
may be seven times widowed but not for 
that shall you foist upon the graduate 
rolls of our training schools a-girl who has 
neither the wit nor the courage to win 
her graduating mark. 

Years and years ago a distressed Brook- 
lyn parent had a lazy daughter. 

“If seventy-five cents would be of any 
use to you,” began the parent to the lazy 
daughter’s teacher. 

“J beg your pardon ——” 
teacher in reply. 

“TI ain’t rich but if seventy-five cents,” 
urged the mother again, and the woman 
of many degrees realized that she was 
being offered a bribe to pass the lazy 
daughter into the next grade. 

Many years ago | visited a_ public 
school in Manhattan and was shown the 
work of two ‘crack’ teachers. The 
adjective is their principal’s. The first 
teacher’s skirt and waist did not connect; 
her hair was uncombed. “I don’t give 
them no lessons the first day,” she said, 
amiably withal. She was not an ugly 
teacher, just a frowsy one. The other’s 
room was darkly illumined by one window 
in front of the class that sat crammed on 
backless benches, their text books under 
foot. Toa raucous “one-two-three” they 
ducked, clutched, emerged. They read 
while they were gazing into space; they 
knew the book by heart. 

There are seventeen thousand of us 
now, teachers in the city of New York. 
Not all of us, gentle reader, would be 
welcome at your hearth. We are not all 
of us wise, witty, kindly, firm, perfect! 
But the old days are gone; all of us are 
trained; most of us are trying — trying to 
preserve the rightful inheritance of the 
city’s children. 


began the 








JAMES C. McREYNOLDS 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL AND BELIEVER IN THE SHERMAN 


LAW 


SIXTH ARTICLE OF 
WHO GOVERN THE UNITED STATES 


BY 
BURTON J. HENDRICK 
ROBABLY no_- appointment task itself. He not only had a reputation 


the President had to make 

gave him more anxiety than 

the selection of a_ suitable 

man for the Attorney-Gen- 
eralship. The position demanded a man 
skilled in corporation law who was, at the 
same time, without entangling alliances 
with great corporations. This descrip- 
tion seems practically a contradiction in 
terms, for how could a man be a corpora- 
tion lawyer without a corporation prac- 
tice? Most Attorneys-General, at least 
those who have filled the post in recent 
years, have been temporarily borrowed 
from a lucrative practice closely associ- 
ated with large business interests. The 
circumstances attending the new Admin- 
istration, however, conspired to make the 
enforcement of the Sherman anti-trust 
law the one conspicuous duty of the Dem- 
ocratic Department of Justice. Possibly 
a Wall Street lawyer might perform this 
duty quite acceptably; Mr. Wickersham, 
for example, started more suits against 
the offending corporations than did any of 
his predecessors; but Mr. Wilson did not 
care to take any chances. 

While the politicians and general ad- 
visers were suggesting names, the Presi- 
dent’s mind kept reverting to a certain 
Southern Democrat who had been almost 
indispensable to the law-enforcing pro- 
gramme of the preceding Republican Ad- 
ministrations. Other men had more im- 
portant political recommendations; there 
were others whose more pretentious names 
might have added a greater temporary 
prestige to the Administration; but there 
was none who seemed to have the quali- 
fications of Mr. McReynolds for the 


for ability, force, and personal and pro- 
fessional decency, but he acceptably met 
the one indispensable need: he was a great 
corporation lawyer without an extensive 
corporation practice. It was not for want 
of opportunity that Mr. McReynolds had 
not developed profitable relations with 
banks and railroads; indeed, after two or 
three months’ experience, in 1907 he had 
surrendered a retainer with the Wall Street 
law firm of Cravath, Henderson & de Gers- 
dorff to re-enter the Government’s service. 

Mr. McReynolds’s extensive knowledge 
of corporation law had been acquired as a 
public prosecutor and had revolved largely 
around the enforcement of the anti-trust 
law. There is probably no man living in 
America to-day who has a more detailed 
knowledge of that historic statute. More- 
over, Mr. McReynolds had been associ- 
ated, in one capacity or another, with the 
Attorney-General’s office for ten years. 
He had an advantage which no other mem- 
ber of Mr. Wilson’s Cabinet had: of know- 
ing his department intimately. When he 
took charge on March 4th he did not 
have to serve an apprenticeship; he knew 
intimately nearly all his important sub- 
ordinates and had a close acquaintance 
with the department’s important busi- 
ness. When he sat down at his desk, 
therefore, the machinery went on quietly 
and expeditiously. Ten minutes after 
he had taken the oath of office, Mr. 
McReynolds was busy with the most baf- 
fling question facing the department — 
the dissolution agreement of the Union 
and Southern Pacific Railroad Companies. 

Those surrounding Mr. McReynolds 
are not likely to forget that he is the de- 











partment head. He smiles often, fre- 
quently tells a joke, or even a funny story; 
but mental capacity, temperamental or- 
derliness, and nervous force are his pre- 
dominant qualities. His personality is 
the kind usually described as “impres- 
sive’: it impressed all his playmates 
as a boy and his fellow students in col- 
lege, and afterward had the same effect 
upon a body of men not especially noted 
for its impressibility — the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Perhaps Mr. 
McReynolds’s exterior explains this some- 
what, for he is really a fine figure of a man. 
He is tall, broad-shouldered, with a finely 
shaped head. His face is extremely 
mobile. Ordinarily severe and sometimes 
forbidding, it breaks at times into the 
most winning, all-pervading smile; and 
this, with an unusual voice that sounds 
all notes in the chromatic scale, consti- 
tute his “charm.” However, his _per- 
sonality chiefly suggests business, order, 
precision, logic. His hair is nicely brushed; 
his clothes are neat and in good taste; 
his footgear is up-to-date and properly 
shined. His desk does not teem with the 
abundant disorder that is sometimes 
hailed as as indication of genius. Every- 
thing is laid away in its appointed pigeon- 
hole; Mr. McReynolds is so insistent on 
having things in their proper places that 
sometimes his subordinates refer to the 
fact that he is an old bachelor. He ar- 
rives at his office at a stated time, sees 
people, receives his lieutenants, attends 
to public business, lunches, and dines, all 
according to a regular routine. He has 
few pleasures: an occasional evening on 
a roof garden with a few friends, a visit 
to the theatre, a dinner party or a recep- 
tion, a story-telling circle around a log fire 
—these are almost the only diversions 
that interrupt the steady grind of the man 
who is probably the hardest worked lawyer 
in the United States. 

Through it all Mr. McReynolds main- 
tains an amazing serenity: public criti- 
cism — and no Cabinet officer, unless it 
be Mr. Bryan, has received nearly so much 
—he meets with an abiding faith in his 
own motives mingled with a half regret, 
half contempt, for those who assail him — 
in a word, one of the most detached, most 
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solitary, least worldly men now in pub- 
lic life. He simply has a job to do; 
he is trying to do it honestly and sincere- 
ly. It is no mere commonplace to say 
that self-aggrandizement has no influence 
upon his public conduct. His office equip- 
ment includes no press agent; the begin- 
ning and the end of his official life are the 
long rows of legal volumes, the briefs, the 
investigations, the court calendars, and the 
correspondence that are involved in the 
handling of twenty thousand law suits. 
He has made few changes in his office; the 
staff is essentially the same as it was under 
Mr. Wickersham. He displays no appe- 
tite for the several thousand jobs — mar- 
shals, district attorneys, and the like — 
now being filled by good Republicans, 
When a man’s term expires, Mr. McRey- 
nolds usually appoints a Democrat in his 
place; but the “headman’s”’ réle is not for 
him. Politics he understands only re- 
motely. Mr. McReynolds has not made 
a single public speech since the fourth of 
March. It would never occur to him to 
follow the example of his predecessor, who 
at one time acted as the political mouth- 
piece of his Administration. Mr. McRey- 
nolds may make many “ breaks,”’ but they 
are much more likely to come from caring 
too little about the game of politics than 
from caring too much. 

Mr. McReynolds is a Kentuckian. He 
was born in the little town of Elkton — 
about sixty miles from Nashville, Tenn., 
—in 1862. His father, Dr. John O. 
McReynolds, was one of the most celebra- 
ted doctors in the South. He was a man of 
commanding influence in his section; in 
a district torn between a divided alle- 
giance to North and South, he was a ram- 
pant secessionist. The elder McRey- 
nolds’s fame as a physician brought him 
wealth, and so the boyhood of the Attor- 
ney-General, though spent in the South in 
the period following the Civil War, was 
prosperous and happy. He received his 
academic training at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, in Nashville. His classmates re- 
member him as a regularly living, studious 
young man, with a particular bent on 
science and mathematics. He gradu- 


ated first in a class of about a hundred. 
At 


the University of Virginia law 
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school, which Mr. McReynolds entered in 
1882, his success was similarly distin- 
guished. Mr. John B. Minor, one of the 
greatest of American law teachers, pre- 
sided over this famous institution. Mr. 
McReynolds’s class included several men 
who have since become widely known, 
especially Mr. Oscar W. Underwood. 
Mr. Underwood and Mr. McReynolds, 
however, represented different academic 
types. Mr. Underwood was something 
of a dandy: he kept a horse, and had a 
Negro valet. To him, existence at the 
University signified more than law books; 
to Mr. McReynolds, however, these same 
law books were really the thing. His 
associates acclaimed him as easily the 
first man in the class in knowledge and 
in mental power, but outside of the lec- 
ture rooms they saw little of him. Al- 
though he had a fine physique, he was 
not given to athletics; he did not play 
poker, nor drink, nor smoke, nor — his old 
friends seem to think it necessary to add 
—chew. He was not a “mollycoddle,” but 
his life was strictly systematic and cor- 
rect. He was something of a_ reader, 
though not much given to general liter- 
ature. His diversions were science, math- 
ematics, perhaps a little economics and 
history. By taking a special summer 
course given by Professor Minor he was 
able to do all the required work in a little 
more than a year. 

In 1885, Mr. McReynolds found him- 
self in Washington, as private secretary 
to Senator Jackson, of Tennessee — after- 
ward a member of the United States 
Supreme Court. A year or two later he 
opened a law office in Nashville, Tenn. 
There he stayed until 1903. He was 
never a spectacular advocate, but he 
rapidly went ahead. Though he occa- 
sionally entered the municipal campaigns 
— in the periodical attempts that were 
made to “clean up the town” — he had 
little to do with politics. The Bryan 
campaign of 1896, however, drew him for 
a time out of his shell. Though Mr. 
McReynolds now sits at the same Cabinet 
table with the Democratic leader of six- 
teen years ago, he had little use for his 
political ideas then. He went so far as 
to “bolt”? the Bryan campaign, and to be- 


come that thing especially hateful to 
the orthodox — a “gold Democrat.” On 
this issue he accepted a nomination for 
Congress in the-old “Hermitage district”’ 
—the Andrew Jackson district. John 
Wesley Gaines was his opponent. Mr. 
Gaines won by a large majority, and Mr. 
McReynolds resumed his law practice. 
An intimate friendship which he estab- 
lished at this time with Mr. Jacob M. 
Dickinson really formed the starting point 
of his career. Judge Dickinson, then the 
leader of the Nashville bar, was another 
Democratic lawyer whom Republican Ad- 
ministrations frequently impressed into 
service. He was Federal solicitor from 
1899 to 1901, counsel for the United 
States before the Alaskan Boundary Trib- 
unal in 1903, and the first Secretary of 
War in President Taft’s Cabinet. One day 
in 1903 Mr. Dickinson dropped into At- 
torney-General Knox’s office in Wash- 
ington. Mr. Knox was full of trouble; 
business was accumulating at an alarming 
rate, and he found himself hopelessly dis- 
couraged in his attempts to get capable 
assistants. 

“Don’t you know of a good lawyer 
I can appoint Assistant Attorney-Gen- 
eralP”’ he asked Mr. Dickinson. 

“Yes, | know just the man,” said his 
visitor; “there’s only one objection you 
can have to him.” 

“What’s that?” 

“He’s a Democrat.” 

“| don’t care if he is,” replied Mr. Knox. 
“All I want is a man who knows the law. 
Most of our good lawyers seem to be Dem- 
ocrats, anyway,” he added. 

Mr. McReynolds’s appointment was 
made immediately. He spent four years 
at his new post—from 1903 to 1907. 
In a few months he was generally recog- 
nized as the most capable assistant in the 
department. His old habits of hard work, 
thorough analysis, and insistence upon 
the main point brought about several 
important victories for the Government. 
His cases were not sensational for the 
public but they had the utmost interest 
for lawyers. They dealt with such mat- 
ters as Chinese exclusion, inheritance 
taxes, the power of one railroad to cut 
rates for the benefit of another, and sim- 
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ilar abstruse matters. Mr. McReynolds 
distinguished himself by the ability with 
which these suits were prepared and by 
his skill as an advocate. On his feet he 
was a fluent and persuasive speaker: he 
was always what the lawyers call “well 
prepared,”’ and the Supreme Court learned 
to have confidence in his statements. 
Mr. McReynolds succeeded so well, in- 
deed, that the usual thing happened: New 
York took him. Under retainer he en- 
tered the employ of the law firm of Cra- 
vath, Henderson & de Gersdorff. His 
particular work was to appear before 
the United States Supreme Court. Mr. 
McReynolds, however, spent only a few 
months in the Cravath office. President 
Roosevelt sent for him and asked him to 
act for the Government in the suit 
against the Tobacco Trust. This pre- 
cipitated an interesting situation. The 
men who were chiefly responsible for the 
Tobacco combination were Mr. Thomas 
F. Ryan, Mr. William C. Whitney, Mr. P. 
A. B. Widener, and other members of the 
old Metropolitan Street Railway syndi- 
cate; their most important counsel was 
Mr. Paul D. Cravath. This gave certain 
newspapers a fine opportunity for head- 
lines: a “Ryan lawyer,” they said, had 
been engaged to prosecute a “Ryan 
trust.” But in a few weeks Mr. McRey- 
nolds was describing in court the organ- 
izers of the Tobacco Trust as “commer- 
cial wolves and highwaymen” and de- 
manding that the Government appoint a 
receiver to wind up their affairs. 

Most lawyers regard this Tobacco suit 
as in many ways the most remarkable 
ever brought before the Supreme Court. 
It was probably the most important ever 
brought under the Sherman anti-trust 
law. The decision of the Circuit Court 
in New York, which Mr. McReynolds 
obtained in 1908 —a year before the first 
opinion was handed down in the Stand- 
ard Oil case — opened an entirely new 
era in the interpretation of this law. It 
also furnished a remarkable illustration 
of the effect which enlightened public 
opinion has upon the Federal Courts. 
From this point of view the whole history 
of the Sherman law has the utmost inter- 
est. There -has been much criticism of 


the so-called laxity of our Presidents in 
enforcing this statute. When it was 
passed, in 1890, only a few of the present 
large aggregations of capital existed. The 
Standard Oil Company, in the form re- 
cently declared illegal, was organized in 
the teeth of this statute; so were the To- 
bacco Company, the United States Steel 
Corporation, and dozens of others. Why 
were not these combinations stopped as 
soon as they were formed? Then was 
the time to forestall the trusts — before 
the “eggs had been scrambled.’ The 
fault, however, lies not with the executive 
branch of the Government, but with the 
courts. It is impossible to run over the 
history of this law without concluding 
that the Federal judiciary has treated it 
with what seems little less than contempt. 
Hardly had the law passed Congress when 
President Harrison started suit against 
the greatest offender — the Sugar Trust. 
The Supreme Court dismissed this suit 
on the ground that manufactured articles 
were not interstate commerce. That de- 
cision acted as a cold shower upon subse- 
quent attempts to enforce the law. The 
Government did win certain cases in which 
railroads were the offending parties, since 
everyone agreed that transportation be- 
tween the states was a matter for Con- 
gressional control. So far as manufac- 
turing and industrial combinations were 
concerned, however, the Supreme Court 
had definitely spoken; they were no affair 
of Congress; the Sherman Act did not 
apply to them. This is the chief expla- 
nation of the great crop of manufacturing 
trusts which sprang up in the succeeding 
fifteen years. The President could not pro- 
ceed against them; the so-called “ Knight 
Decision”’ blocked the way. 

The tobacco business was manufac- 
turing in precisely the same sense as the 
sugar business; any law that permitted 
the combination of one would permit that 
of the other. Mr. McReynolds, therefore, 
was assigned a task of peculiar difficulty: 
it was to make the Supreme Court of 
the United States reverse itself — to eat 
its own words, so to speak. The law was 
just the same; the facts were just the same; 
there was only one new element in the 
situation; public opinion had changed re- 
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markably in fifteen years. It was now 
demanding that this tobacco monopoly 
and other similar monopolies be des- 
troyed; it became the business of. the 
Supreme Court to find some way of apply- 
ing the anti-trust law so as todo this. Mr. 
McReynolds’s new engagement demanded 
more than an able lawyer; it demanded a 
diplomat. His business was gently to 
inform the Supreme Court that it had made 
a serious blunder in the Sugar case and 


that it now became its duty to change its . 


mind. It must find out that, after all, 
manufactured products were compre- 
hended under the law. This is the crude 
way of describing the situation: any one 
who reads Mr. McReynolds’s scholarly 
brief of nearly four hundred printed pages 
would not imagine that he was making 
blunt statements like this to the Supreme 
Court. The document is full of refer- 
ences to the Sugar case, but Mr. McRey- 
nolds explains that this case is not exactly 
the same as the one under discussion; 
and, with all the finesse of a medizval 
logician, he destribes, to the great be- 
wilderment of the lay mind, precisely the 
recondite points in which they differ. 
The end was that Mr. McReynolds found 
a knot hole through which the Supreme 
Court could crawl, and it did so with 
abounding grace. 

And so Mr. McReynolds had won a 
great legal triumph. As events turned 
out, however, his triumph was merely one 
of form. When the whole proceeding was 
over, and the Tobacco Trust was dis- 
solved, there was not a more disgusted 
man in the United States. He had spent 
nearly four years winning this battle, only 
to have the victory snatched from him by 
a “settlement.” The Supreme Court 
decided that the six men who controlled 
the Tobacco Company were conspirators, 
monopolists, and criminals; that their 
monopoly was an unclean thing and must 
be destroyed. This act was accomplished 
by taking the company’s assets and divi- 
ding them among identically these same 
six men, who cheerfully went on doing 
the business. Mr. McReynolds protested 


loudly and persistently against this. He 
met face to face the big trust lawyers who 
were managing the settlement. 
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“What we are trying to do,” he in- 
formed them, “is to unwind the ball of 
yarn that you gentlemen have been so 
busily winding up all these years.” 

“But,” they answered, “whom can we 
sell these properties to except the men who 
have built up the business? Who else is 
there with sufficient capital to buy them?” 

“That is your problem,” replied Mr. 
McReynolds. “You bought them in vi- 
olation of law. Don’t ask me to find you 
a purchaser. | don’t care whom you sell 
them to, so long as you sell them and 
don’t sell them to yourselves. If a court 
orders a horse sold, it doesn’t usually go 
out and find somebody to buy it.” 

“But it’s confiscation!”” shouted the 
opposing counsel. 

“Confiscation! What if it is? Sincee 
when has property illegally and criminally 
acquired come to have any rights?” 

The Department of Justice and Presi- 
dent Taft ruled otherwise, however, and 
the Tobacco Company “settlement” stood. 

“Oh, yes,” said Mr. McReynolds, when 
informed of the facts, “it’s an old story 
for me.. And speaking, of course, only for 
myself, | regard it as a plain subterfuge, 
which deserves an expeditious commit- 
ment to the scrap-heap.”’ 

Despite this criticism, inevitably di- 
rected at the Attorney-General, Mr. 
Wickersham was the first man to suggest 
Mr. McReynolds as his successor. 

Mr. McReynolds has never revised this 
opinion; the Tobacco suit is still a tender 
point with him. His feelings led him to 
make what has generally been regarded 
as a “break’—a suggestion that the 
Tobacco Trust be destroyed by a cumu- 
lative tax upon its products. This propo- 
sition created much excitement; Mr. 
McReynolds, however, still believes that 
an extraordinary situation requires an ex- 
traordinary-remedy. He is also a firm be- 
liever in the Sherman Act and the possibil- 
ity of solving the trust problem with it. 

“Under present conditions,’ says Mr. 
McReynolds, “I can see no other solu- 
tion of the trust question. There are only 
three alternatives in dealing with mon- 
opoly: its regulation, somewhat as we 
regulate railroads; government owner- 
ship; or suppression by means of the ex- 
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The idea of regulation, in- 


isting laws. 
cluding the fixing of prices, strikes me as 


entirely impracticable. Nor do I be- 
lieve that we are ready for government 
ownership of production and distribution. 
There remains only the remedy furnished 
by the Sherman law. I do not believe 
in monopoly; I do not regard it as inevi- 
table or beneficent. It is essentially 
wicked. And | firmly believe that the 
Sherman law, energetically enforced, can 
end monopoly. We would have ended 
it in the Tobacco and the Standard Oil 
cases if a proper settlement had followed 
the judgments. I think we have such 
a settlement in the Union Pacific-South- 
ern Pacific cases. All our previous set- 
tlements have assumed fundamentally 
that there was a distinction between a 
corporation and the men who control it. 
Of course there is not. A corporation 
is its stockholders — nothing more, noth- 
ing less. We cannot strike at a corpor- 
ation except by striking at those who own 
and control it. The tobacco business is 
Mr. Thomas F. Ryan and his associates; 
it is not a vague Something known as the 
American Tobacco Company. Despite 
much recent discussion, | still believe 
in the competitive system. Those who 
say that competition, under present con- 
ditions, is impossible, have not sufficiently 
observed the facts. Even in railroads — 
in which competition, for all our Sherman 
law, is said to be impossible — it does 
exist. Every part of “the country that 
has more than one railroad has good ser- 
vice; every part that has only one road 
has bad service. And those who rail at 
the Sherman law should remember what 
service it has rendered. Had it not been 
for that law, unquestionably all our rail- 
roads would have gone under a single 
ownership. When the Northern Secur- 
ities Company was formed, there was 
similarly a plan to form a Southern Se- 
curities Company. Only the decision 
dissolving the one stopped the other. 
Most railroad men agree that that law 
prevented the consolidation of all our 
great railroad systems.” 

Unfortunately, however, Mr. McRey- 
nolds’s official prominence so far has not 
centred upon the anti-trust law or other 


matters of great public concern. It is 
one of the ironies of official life that a 
man distinguished above all as a lawyer 
dealing in large affairs should have figured 
in the public mind chiefly in what was 
essentially a police court case. The aver- 
age newspaper reader knows him mainly 
as the man who, in the so-called Camin- 
etti case, embarrassed the Wilson Admin- 
istration. Mr. McReynolds had hardly 
been in office two months before the news- 
papers on both the Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts were demanding his resignation. 
This subject has been so generally ob- 
scured by popular hysteria that it is worth 
while to review the main points. In the 
last Administration, Congress, under the 
sponsorship of Representative Mann, 
passed a salutary law intended to suppress 
the so-called white slave trade. In ad- 
dition to its several provisions to this end, 
this law contained a clause that made it 
a crime for any man to transport a woman 
from one state to another for immoral 
purposes. The character of the woman 
preceding such transportation had nothing 
to do with the offense; neither was it 
necessary to establish the fact that the 
man was using her for his pecuniary gain 
— that the case, in any sense, was one of 
“white slavery.” In other words, the 
Federal courts were given jurisdiction over 
ordinary statutory offenses — transgres- 
sions specifically made punishable by the 
laws of most states. Mr. Wickersham, 
in enforcing the Mann white slave law, 
practically ignored this section. He lim- 
ited his activities —and properly so — 
to prosecuting only those cases in which 
there was direct evidence of commer- 


cialization in vice; to have attempted fo 


include offenses of other character would 
have been impossible. In the latter part 
of March of this year an especially ag- 
gravated case of viciousness shocked the 
people of Sacramento, Cal. Two young 
men, one of them the son of Mr. Anthony 
J. Caminetti, the new Commissioner of Im- 
migration, deserted their families and fled 
to Reno, Nev., with two young girls. The 
circumstances were so atrocious that the 
Federal District Attorney at San Fran- 
cisco, Mr. John L. McNab, had no diffi- 
culty in indicting the men under the White 
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Slave Act. On June 18th the Secretary 
of Labor, Mr. William B. Wilson, called 
up Mr. McReynolds and asked him to 
postpone these cases until the autumn. 
His Commissioner of Immigration, Mr. 
Caminetti, had applied to him for a leave 
of absence to look after his son’s interest 
at his trial; the immigration office was so 
demoralized that he could not well be 
spared in June; and the only solution of 
the difficulty appeared to be a postpone- 
ment. Mr. McReynolds at once acceded 
to this request. 

Postponements of trials for almost any 
reason — lack of preparation, illness of 
one’s grandmother, the desire of counsel 
to go on a vacation — are commonplaces 
in American courts. There is hardly any 
case of any importance that fs not post- 
poned several times. The Department of 
Justice is constantly asking and granting 
postponements in the twenty thousand 
cases under way. The explanation of 
this request was reasonable; the desire of 
a father to be on hand at the trial of his 
son — a desire that is natural, even when 
the son is such a worthless scamp as was 
the younger Caminetti. From the first, 
however, the Caminetti incident has fig- 
ured in California politics; the fact that 
women now vote in California must not 
be left out of consideration. 

From all points of view, the whole epi- 
sode was an exceedingly unpleasant one. 
Mr. McReynolds suddenly found himself 
accused of using his office to shield from 
prosecution the son of a prominent Dem- 
ocratic politician in the Government’s serv- 
ice. But those who know Mr. McRey- 
nolds have not the slightest doubt that he 
acted throughout most naively. He was 
simply the lawyer;a reasonable request was 
made for. postponement on what seemed 
to him proper grounds; and he ordered 
the postponement accordingly. Had he 
been, what his opponents accused him of 
being, a_ politician, he would not have 
postponed the case, for he would have 
foreseen the use that Republican orators 
would have made of it. 

“| was simply stunned and amazed at 
the trouble this act of mine caused,” he 
Says, “an act purely routine on my part. 
I did not understand it then; | don’t 


understand it yet. It naturally gave me 
many days of unhappiness, for to ques- 
tion a man’s motives is the thing that 
hurts his feelings most.” 

All the time that the Attorney-Gener- 
al’s office, in the popular mind, meant 
only the Caminetti case, Mr. McRey- 
nolds was doing really important work. 
He was laboring hard at the problem of 
carrying out the court decree separating 
the Union Pacific Railroad from the 
Southern Pacific. Here the court deci- 
sion was sweeping, just as it had been in 
the Standard Oil and the Tobacco cases; 
but Mr. McReynolds determined that no 
“settlement”? should nullify -the Gov- 
ernment’s victory this time. The court 
had directed that the Union Pacific 
should sell its Southern Pacific stock. 
And the question came up, as it did in the 
case of the Tobacco Company — to whom 
should it sell it? Naturally, the corpor- 
ation lawyers attempted to repeat their 
famous master-stroke in the Tobacco and 
Standard Oil cases. They presented sev- 
eral plans, all which had an identical 
objection: the Union Pacific stockholders 
were to sell the Southern Pacific stock to 
themselves; that is, they were to take it 
out of one pocket and put it in another. 
But Mr. McReynolds would listen to none 
of these proposals. The sale, he said, 
must be an actual transaction in good 
faith. So far as human foresight can ac- 
complish results, the settlement finally 
agreed upon will result in a real divorce. 
The plan is too complicated for explana- 
tion here: it provides, however, that no 
person who owns a share of Union Pacific 
stock shall buy any of Southern Pacific. 

This is the kind of activity in which 
Mr. McReynolds is useful. This, and 
not Caminetti cases, is the thing that fills 
up his day’s work. And in the fifty or 
sixty anti-trust cases which he has inher- 
ited from the Republican Administration, 
to say nothing of several new ones insti- 
tuted by himself, his next four years will 
find plenty of occupation. Before Mr. 
McReynolds has left the Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s office, we shall probably learn just 
how effective the Sherman law is as a 
solution of one of the most baffling 
economic problems of the time. 
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SUBMARINES UNDER WAY 
GOING OUT TO ATTACK THE BATTLESHIPS IN PRACTICE MANGEUVRES 


THE NEWER NAVY 


THE GIANTS AND GADFLIES THAT HAVE GIVEN WARFARE AT SEA A NEW 
EFFICIENCY IN SPEED AND DEADLINESS— HOW THE LATEST DREAD- 
NAUGHTS LOOK IN BATTLE PRACTICE — A REMARKABLE 
SERIES OF MARINE PHOTOGRAPHS 
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THE TORPEDO BOAT DESTROYER “‘ THORNTON” AWASH IN A STORM 
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THE “FIRE CONTROL” 
AT THE TOP OF THE STEEL MASTS, FROM WHICH THE AIM OF THE GUNNERS BELOW IS DIRECTED 
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“NINE SHOTS, NINE HITS 


A PERFECT SCORE WITH A BROADSIDE OF NINE 1I2-INCH GUNS FIRED BY THE BATTLESHIP “DELAWARE” 
UNDER FULL STEAM AT A RANGE OF NINE MILES 
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FIRING THE BIG GUNS AT NIGHT 


ON BOARD THE BATTLESHIP “‘CONNECTICUT.”” NIGHT FIRING IS DONE ONLY AS A DEFENSE AGAINST THE ATTACKS 
OF TORPEDO BOATS 








THE ATLANTIC FLEET MANG:UVRING AT 
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SEA, THE FLAGSHIP “WYOMING” LEADING 
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A MODERN BATTLESHIP AT FULL SPEED 


THE “ARKANSAS, ONE OF THE BIGGEST AND FASTEST BATTLESHIPS IN THE WORLD, MAKING ABOUT 
23 KNOTS AN HOUR 
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THE MOST POWERFUL BROADSIDE IN THE WORLD 
SIX OF THE “‘WYOMING’S” TWELVE 12-INCH GUNS THAT CAN ALL BE FIRED BROADSIDE AT ONCE, MAKING 
IT ONE OF THE MOST EFFECTIVE BATTLESHIPS AFLOAT 
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PLANT HUNTER 


AN ADVENTUROUS SCIENTIST WHO TRAVELS 
WESTERN CHINA FOR HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
AND WHO HAS INTRODUCED MORE NEW 
HARDY TREES AND SHRUBS INTO 
NORTHEASTERN UNITED STATES 
THAN GREW THERE 
NATURALLY 


BY 
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EDITOR OF THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


HINESE” Wilson, as the re- 

sult of four journeys during 

the last fourteen years into 

Western China, has brought 

into the gardens of Europe 
and America more species of hardy trees 
and shrubs than were known there before. 
He has doubled the number of dis- 
tinct species of woody plants capable of 
being grown outdoors in that garden spot 
of the world, old England. He has sent to 
the Arnold Arboretum,near Boston, Mass., 
(where they are now growing), more dif- 
ferent and distinct trees and shrubs than 
are to be found native in the cool, temper- 
ate parts of Eastern North America. He 
has collected in the interior of China within 
the last few years, and successfully intro- 
duced into cultivation, more new plants 
than any other plant hunter who ever 
went into the unexplored regions of the 
world in the quest of new things. His 
travels into unknown lands, in his search 
for specimens and seeds, compare with 
the travels of the gold seekers in the age 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

Mr. E. H. Wilson is a young man yet, 
hardly forty years old. At present he is 
quietly at work at the Arnold Arboretum 
straightening out the mass of data he 
gathered in China. But he is contempla- 
ting another exploration in unknown parts, 


but it will not be China. He has two 
ambitions in life — to write an authorita- 
tive book that will live as “Wilson’s 
Western China;” and, second, to go 
down in memory as “Chinese Wilson.” 
The book he is preparing will have to 
speak for itself. The botanists have long 
ago accorded him his second desire. in 
dedicating to him a new genus of plants — 
Sinowilsonia. He has also been awarded 
the Victorian Medal of Horticulture — 
an honor usually accorded to those whose 
life’s work is almost done, for it is a token 
of actual achievement and the number of 
holders is limited. 

Twenty years ago, which was before 
Mr. Wilson began his travels, it was the 
general opinion among horticulturists that 
practically all the plants of any value to 
gardens in England and the United States 
had already been brought into cultivation. 
Of course, it was known that here and 
there a stray plant of merit existed. 
Travelers who had passed through remote 
regions, especially the Roman Catholic 
missionaries, had made reports, and an 
occasional scrap in some scientific collec- 
tion was proof. But no one dreamed that 
an effort to recover one or two of these 
plants would work revolution in horticul- 
tural and botanical matters. 

At one of the International Horticul- 
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MR. WILSON’S CARAVAN 








THAT CARRIED HIS OUTFIT ON FOUR EXPEDITIONS TO FIND RARE PLANTS IN THE REMOTEST PARTS OF CHINA 


tural Congresses, held in London about 
twenty years ago, | heard Mr., now Sir, 
Harry Veitch, perhaps the greatest horti- 


culturist in England, 
declare that from 
that time onward for 
new plants man 
would have to de- 
pend upon hybridiz- 
ation. Yet it was 
that same gentle- 
man, as the head of 
a world-famous nur- 
sery, who a few years 
later sent Mr. Wilson 
on his first voyage 
of discovery. 

This journey to 
China was under- 
taken for the pur- 
pose of bringing back 
just one tree. The 
missionaries and 
some other official 
travelers had spoken 
of its existence. It 
seemed to be a most 
remarkable tree —a 
kind of glorified dog- 
wood. Mr. Veitch 








MR. E. H. WILSON 
WHO IN THE LAST FEW YEARS HAS COLLECTED 
AND SUCCESSFULLY INTRODUCED INTO CULTIVATION 
MORE NEW PLANTS THAN ANY OTHER PLANT-HUNTER 





decided that his establishment, always 
throughout its history famous as a new 
plant introducer, must have it. “That 


Davidia,” Mr. Wil- 
son told me, “was the 
cause of my first 
journey into China, 
and | got it.” 
There was no.ex- 
perienced “collec- 
tor’ tobe had. One 
must be made. 
Among the young 
men at the Govern- 
ment’s gardens at 
Kew, the nearest 
counterpart of our 
Agricultural Depart- 
ment at Washington, 
was an Ernest H. 
Wilson. He had re- 
ceived a_ practical 
training in his craft 
in the usual way — 
by working in flor- 


ists’ and nursery 
establishments— 
and had “entered 


Kew” as a journey- 
man. He was am- 
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WHERE THE “‘REGAL LILY WAS FOUND 
A HAMLET IN SIFAN, WESTERN CHINA, IN THE VALLEY OF THE MIN RIVER, AT 7,200 FEET ELEVATION. 
THROUGH SUCH RUGGED COUNTRY ‘“‘CHINESE” WILSON MADE HIS EXPLORATIONS FOR PLANTS THAT WERE 


NEW TO EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN GARDENS 


bitious to learn; from the very first he 
was a student as well as a worker. He 
had become a gardener because he loved 
plants and found a keen delight in making 
them grow and getting to “know them” 
intimately. You can’t be a real gardener 
without this as a basis. The gardener 
does not work for high pecuniary reward. 


Indeed, he very rarely gets anything like 
an adequate return for the vast accumu- 
lation of technical knowledge that he 
must acquire to be a successful craftsman. 
Young Wilson was thirsty for exact knowl- 
edge; he studied overtime and won a 
scholarship in the Royal College of Science, 
South Kensington. The course was just 
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THE TERRACED FIELDS OF I-CHANG, 
ABOUT ONE THOUSAND MILES FROM SHANGHAI AND AT THE EDGE OF THE 











NEAR THE CENTRE OF CHINA 
TRAVELED REGION, WHERE MR. WILSON’S EXPLORATIONS WESTWARD BEGAN 
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AN ALDER TREE THAT IS 100 FEET HIGH 
ONE OF THE PLANT WONDERS THAT MR. WILSON FOUND IN WESTERN CHINA, ON THE CHANG-TU 
PLAINS, THE “GARDEN SPOT OF CHINA.” THE ONLY KINDS OF ALDER THAT WERE KNOWN BEFORE 
THIS DISCOVERY WERE MERE SHRUBS 
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completed and he was hopeful of again 
taking up the work of his chosen profession. 

The authorities at Kew recommended 
Mr. Wilson to Mr. Veitch. No one else 
seemed to combine the two requisites — 
practical gardening and a training in 
‘science. There was one interview — and 
the matter was settled. Wilson started 
to find Davidia involucrata—the tree 
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afew home. There is fairly common in our 
gardens to-day a lily that bears his name 
as the discoverer. His English gardening 
sense led him to write of his observations, 
and he confirmed the Abbé David’s 
account of this strange tree, that much 
resembled our dogwood but that bore 
enormous white flowers nearly a foot 
across —a “dogwood tree, fifty feet in 





TWO OF “CHINESE” WILSON’S MOST PRIZED DISCOVERIES 


LEFT: 


WHICH COST HIM A LONG JOURNEY TO THE HIGH MOUNTAINS OF CHINA. 


THE CHINESE WILD MOUNTAIN POPPY, THE MOST BRILLIANTLY COLORED FLOWER OF THAT GENUS, 


RIGHT: THE BLOSSOM OF THE DAVIDIA, 


OR “‘DOVE-FLOWERED TREE,” THAT PROMPTED MR. WILSON’S FIRST TRIP TO THE FAR EAST TO FIND THIS, AS 
IT WAS THEN THOUGHT, ONLY BIG, SHOWY PLANT NOT IN CULTIVATION 


had been named in honor of the Abbé 
David, who was one of the first Europeans 
to push his way into the far west of China, 
\ and who first spoke of it in 1869. 

The only actual facts to work upon were 
the reports of Dr. Augustine Henry, of the 
Chinese Customs Service. In the course 
of his travels on official business this 
gentleman had made many reports on the 
plants he had seen. Occasionally he sent 










height, literally covered with a flock of 
small white doves hovering amid _ its 
branches.” That is how Mr. Wilson de- 
scribed it to me. 

Dr. Henry had seen just one tree in his 
travels. When Mr. Veitch decided to 
send after a specimen, the doctor was at 
Sze-mao, near the northern boundary of 
Burmah. Mr. Wilson was in England. 
The tree — the only one then known posi- 





THE HOME OF THE DAVIDIA AND THE BLUE PRIMROSE 


THE REGION IN WHICH MR. WILSON’S FIRST LONG SEARCH CAME TO AN END IN THE ACCIDENTAL 


DISCOVERY OF THE ‘‘DOVE-FLOWERED” TREE 
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tively to exist — was in Central China, 
Obviously, Dr. Henry must be seen, so Mr. 
Wilson went to Sze-mao as a first step. 
After six months of hard travel he found 
the doctor. He was rewarded with a 
rough sketch of the location where the 
tree had been seen. Dr. Henry drew an 


outline of a territory as large as New York ° 


state on a page in Mr. Wilson’s note book. 
The map showed a house by a river that 
served to mark the general course of 
travel. Near the house this rare tree 
stood. Except this 
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with fresh enthusiasm to collect and send 
back to London specimens of many new 
species that were to give a succession 
of shocks of joy and surprise. The people 
at home were amazed. Here was a new 
era opening up. 

And as he pursued these new plants, 
Mr. Wilson was successful in his search 
for the dove-flowered tree. Quite casually, 
when he had completely dismissed the 
tree from his mind, he happened to walk 
into a colony of Davidias, several hundreds 
of miles away from 





rough map, the tree 
hunter had ‘nothing 
togo by. With this 
as a guide, the ex- 
plorer continued ‘his 
journey. He walked 
for three weeks in 
this region — there 
was no other means 
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the location of the 
hitherto only known 
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of travel — and fin- aman 

ally he located the CHie growing up in their 
house, and asked the i Rel tet Sag [] | new home in two 
owner for the tree. stave er years’ time. 
“Sooloh,” he = an- But misfortune 
swered. Evidently ery age ome E followed them. By an 
noticing the look of Kypetr, os unaccountable mis- 


keen disappointment 
on Mr. Wilson’s face 
when the interpreter 








chance, many were 
cut down and de- 
stroyed. The re- 








repeated “dead, ’’the 
Chinaman hastened 
to remedy matters 
by explaining that 
he could show the 
traveler the wood 
from the tree which 


HOW MR. WILSON FOUND THE DAVIDIA 


THE TERRITORY SHOWN ON THIS MAP IS ABOUT 
EQUIVALENT TO THE STATE OF NEW YORK IN SIZE, 
AND WAS DRAWN IN MR. WILSON’S NOTE BOOK. THE 
LOCATION OF THE DAVIDIA IS SHOWN ABOUT THE 
MIDDLE OF THE MAP TOWARD THE LEFT-HAND SIDE 


mainder were nursed 
into maturity with 
all possible care and 
from them came the 
specimens that are 
found now in the 


he had used in the 


building of a new house! 

All the labor, all the time (nearly eight 
months now), all the thousands of miles 
traveled away from home, the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime, shattered by chance! 
In utter despair at this failure of the ex- 
pedition’s object, Mr. Wilson took a few 
days’ rest, to think over the situation. 
He decided to make the best of a bad job 
and send home a lot of “just Chinese 
plants,” sufficient to justify the journey. 
So he pushed onward. 

Very soon Mr. Wilson realized that the 
vegetation around him was new, or at least 
a good deal of it was. Then he began 


more fortunate of the world’s gardens. 

“Strange,to relate,’’ says Mr. Wilson, 
“in my subsequent journeys, although 
] have seen plenty of Davidias — hundreds 
of them — | have never again been able 
to secure seed in quantity.” 

This is not so surprising, however, when 
the difficulties of plant hunting in such 
a place as Western China are taken into 
consideration. For the plant hunter, un- 
like other explorers, not only has the diffi- 
culties of reaching his goal — and that 
goal is often indefinite— but he must 
reach it at the psychological moment, and 
when weather conditions are favorable, 
if his travels are to be fully rewarded. 
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This combination of circumstances makes 
Mr. Wilson refer to the mere difficulties 
of travel rather lightly. Yet these difficul- 
ties of themselves are fairly serious. 

Western China presents its own problems 
to the traveler. The country itself is 
mountainous and rocky; in parts it is 
sparsely populated; and at the higher 
elevations, where the plant collector travels, 
there are very few signs of civilization and 
no modern comforts. It is separated from 
Tibet by a series of parallel mountain 
ranges running almost due north and south, 
divided by narrow valleys. These ranges 
have to be crossed. The higher peaks 
are well above snow line and naturally 
there is very little possibility of agriculture 
and, therefore, few or no people. 

“Travel in Western China,’”” Mr. Wilson 
explained to me, “is comparatively easy, 
so far as the people are concerned. They 
are curious, but not obstructive. In fact, 
they are keen business people, and the 
traveler who evidently has some purpose 
in view, and proceeds on his affairs in a 
business-like manner, will meet with little 
opposition, although he may be looked upon 
as a lunatic in his particular pursuit. | 
have never had the slightest trouble nor 
misunderstanding with the natives, nor 
will anybody else who goes about his 
business consistently, respects the people’s 
customs, and pays the market price for what 
he wants. Reports to the contrary have 
come from an irresponsible class of travelers 
—freak tourists who have misbehaved 
themselves in various ways and have made 
themselves personally objectionable to the 
people. Some of these people deserve to 
be in jail for their behavior; they make 
travel hard for the next person who passes 
along that route.” 

Traveling off the beaten track, hunting 
for plants, has to be done on foot. There 
is no other way. The lines of travel are 
chiefly narrow mountain pathways on 
which frequently one can proceed only in 
one direction. They are scarcely wide 
enough for people to pass one another. 
Notwithstanding that you have to walk, 
dignity compels you to take a chair. That 
is, you have chair carriers. The chair is 
a mark of dignity. It accords you a proper 
reception at the village gates. If you have 








two chairs, so much the better. You must 
be a really great personage! 

The hostels, or stopping places, are 
universally filthy and overwhelmed with 
bad odors. “Sooner or later the traveler 
must dispense with the comforts of modern 
occidental methods of travel and adapt 
himself to those more primitive and decided- 
ly less comfortable methods of the Oriental. 
There is nothing in the nature of vehic- 
ular traffic, save only the rude wheel- 
barrows on the Chengtu plain. There 
are no mule caravans and scarcely a riding 
pony is to be found. But, with patience, 
tact, and an abundance of time you can 
travel anywhere in China in safety.’’ 

There is no such thing as systematic 
road maintenance in that part of the world. 
It is nobody’s real business to look after 
the roads; therefore, nobody does it. As 
a writer on China once expressed it, “An 
Imperial roadway in China is not one which 
is kept in order by the Emperor, but rather 
one which may have to be put in order 
for the Emperor.” 

Of course, in the mountain passes there 
are the ordinary dangers of mountaineer- 
ing. In the region of his search for the 
red mountain poppy, Mr. Wilson was the 
victim of the one unfortunate incident in 
his travels. Landslides are common; 
indeed, notices are posted along the paths, 
advising the traveler not to tarry at certain 
places because of the danger of falling 
rocks. Along such a place Mr. Wilson was 
being carried in a sedan chair, when, looking 
up, he saw a mass of stones and earth 
noiselessly sliding down the wet face of 
the hill. He called to the carriers to set 
down the chair, and, as they did so, some 
ran forward, the others back, and so escaped 
the slide. As Mr. Wilson got out of the chair 
a rock struck it, hurling it off the path into 
the river below. But Mr. Wilson did not 
escape. While dodging one rock, he was 
knocked down by another. It broke his 
leg and left him lying helpless. Before 
his porters could remove him a mule train 
came along. The path was not wide enough 
for them to turn around. One by one the 
animals walked over him. As he lay there 
their hoofs looked like great hammers 
coming down, first on one side of him, then 
on the other, but not once was he touched. 
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When the mule train had finally passed 
Mr. Wilson was taken to the nearest city, 
a three-days’ journey distant, where he lay 
for sixteen weeks before he could even 
move on crutches. 

The traveling Mr. Wilson takes as a 
matter of course. Following faint clues 
to great discoveries is the excitement of 
‘his trade. There is a tinge of the detective 
in his methods. For example, in the 
herbarium at Kew was a fragment of a 
dead plant. To the trained eye it presented 
interesting possibilities. To the layman 
it looked much the same as any other dead 
plant. It bore this inscription: 





Potanin. China borealis. Prov. Szechuan’ 


Septentrionale 85. 


This meant that the specimen had been 
collected in 1885 by Potanin, inthe province 
of Szechuan, Western China. Nothing 
more. From these clues the hunter had 
to deduce others and build up a hypothesis 
that would enable him to find the plant. 
He knew from the kind of plant that it 
must grow only at a high elevation in that 
region. He traced Potanin’s journey on 
the map as well as could be done — maps 
of that region are usually hopelessly wrong 
in detail. When he finally had decided 
upon the probable location he started out 
to find this unique mountain poppy. There 
were even less facts to go upon than had 
been available for the dove-flowered tree. 
But Mr. Wilson had the courage of his deduc- 
tions and started. To reach the probable 
location he walked seven hundred miles, as 
far as from New York to Cleveland, chiefly 
over ragged, rocky, mountain slopes, looking 
here and there and everywhere. But he was 
rewarded. When he found the locality he 
found also that his deductions were right. 

This plant that he was searching for 
(scientifically termed Meconopsis punicea) 
is a relative of the poppy. It is an 
exceptional kind of plant, even for its family. 
It will grow in England, possibly in 
Oregon. But it will not grow in the East- 
ern United States. It will always remain 
a rare plant. Among the horticulturists, 
this scarlet-flowered new poppy created 
great excitement. The color was entirely 
new. But the general public hardly shared 


the enthusiasm of the connoisseurs. In 
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due season, it was flowered and exhibited 
at one of the meetings of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society. The excitement was great 
enough to draw the attention of the London 
Times, but the reporter could see in 
it only “a bit of red rag on a stick.”’ 

A very little mishap kept us from having 
a real, true blue primrose in our gardens. 
Primroses abound in India and China 
and are known in gardens in a wonderful 
variety of colors, chiefly white, pink, 
yellow, and tones of crimson. We now 
have one of cinnabar red — thanks to Mr. 
Wilson— but the blue, the real blue 
primrose, is yet to be brought to us. Prim- 
roses are notoriously delicate subjects to 
handle. You cannot just dig them up, 
pack them in a box, and ship them. There 
are two ways in which they will travel: 
as living, growing plants, and as_ seeds. 
Naturally, the seed is the best, if you can 
get it, which is not always easy. 

Primroses grow naturally under peculiar 
conditions. They are small plants and they 
seek retirement. They are found in almost 
inaccessible recesses of mountain tops, 
and they are peculiarly fastidious in their 
likes and dislikes in soil and moisture. They 
demand constant drainage, and an abundant 
supply of water. They also demand 
moisture in the air, especially at night. 
They thrive upon heavy dews. Regions 
of such characteristics are not generally 
habitable, and the hunting of this particular 
kind of plant, therefore, involves a good 
many difficulties. 

In this particular case the region of the 
plant was known. It was thirty miles away 
from the last outpost of habitation, across 
a moor and at the top of a rocky ascent 
into rocky heights. The only way to get 
it was to make a dash during the day time 
and back again to the base at night. Three 
times the journey was made across the 
moor to the home of the blue primrose. 
On the first trip the plants were not in 
bloom; Mr. Wilson was too early. Back 
he went to the hostel and waited a few weeks. 
The second journey was still too early; 
the flowering season had passed but the 
seeds were not yet ripe. Back again and 
arest foranother month. The third journey 
was made and they arrived too late. The 
seeds had ripened and were shed. 
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Still the plant must be had. There was 
only one thing to be done —an attempt must 
be made to carry back the living plants. 
The plants were taken and nursed carefully 
in little pots, and were successfully brought 
to the shore and taken on board ship. All 
through the Indian Ocean and the Suez 
Canal they were nursed carefully On the 
voyage through the Mediterranean the 
little pots were set on a ledge so that 
they could get the benefit of fresh air and 
sunshine through the open port. A sudden 
squall dashed the salty spray through the 
port and upon the plants. Nearly all 
died of the salt. Four sickly specimens 
were finally landed in London. Even 
these, despite careful handling, gradually 
faded away, though not before one plant 
had flowered and showed its beauty. All 
the real blue primroses in the world are 
still in China. 

Even to many of the ever-growing num- 
ber of Americans who take an active in- 
terest in gardens, the loss of the blue prim- 
rose may not seem vital. But they do not 
realize that this flower is just one item in 
a long series of importations that make 
American and English gardens possible in 
their present form. There is every reason 
why the introduction of new plants from 
China should interest the people of Eastern 
North America. The climates of these 
two regions are similar, and we see around 
us everywhere some of the older importa- 
tions. The hydrangeas, the spirzas, the 
common golden’ bell that decor- 
ates our gardens with a burst of yellow in 
early spring —all these we owe to the 
earlier travelers on the seaboard of China; 
even very many garden plants popularly 
accredited to Japan, such as the chrysan- 
themum, the tree peonies, and the trailing 
wisteria, are really Chinese and were taken 
into Japan ages back, whence they were 
brought to Europe and America. Many 
men now living can recall the time when 
the “Boston ivy.” was unknown — it came 
from China. Without all these plants 
American gardens would be but meagre 
in comparison with their present plenty. 

In Mr. Wilson’s words: 


The great interest and value of the Chinese 
flora lies not so much in its wealth of species as 


in the ornamental character and suitability of 
a vast number for the embellishment of parks 
and outdoor gardens throughout the temperate 
regions of the world. My work in China has 
been the means of discovering and introducing 
numerous new plants to Europe and North 
America and elsewhere. But previous to this 
work of mine the value of Chinese plants was 
well known and appreciated. Evidence of this 
is afforded by the fact that there is no garden 
worthy of the name, throughout the length and 
breadth of the temperate parts of the Northern 
Hemisphere, that does not contain a few plants 
of Chinese origin. Our tea and rambler roses, 
chrysanthemums, Indian azaleas, camellias, 
greenhouse primroses, tree peonies, and garden 
clematis have all been derived from plants still 
to be found in a wild state in Central and Western 
China. The same is true of a score of 
other favorite flowers. China is also the original 
home of the orange, lemon, citron, peach, 
apricot, and the so-called English walnut. 


A great many of our food plants and 
fruits are in reality foreigners. The peach 
came from China. There is now growing 
in the Arnold Arboretum a sturdy lot of 
young trees of a new kind of peach, raised 
from Mr. Wilson’s seeds. The stone is 
small and quite smooth. Other things 
being equal, what may not a_ smooth 
stone peach mean to the commercial 
orchards of the future? 

Breeding new plants has become almost 
an exact science, but the breeding is merely 
a combination of characters that are al- 
ready existent. New qualities and charac- 
ters can come only from new introductions. 
And this is why the travels of “Chinese ”’ 
Wilson are so important to the United 
States. Though his first journeys were 
for an English firm, most of his traveling 
has been for the Ammold Arboretum — what 
might be called the horticultural depart- 
ment of Harvard University. 

Its object is to introduce plants, particu- 
larly trees and shrubs, that are hardy 
into Northeastern United States. It has 
been the pride of its director, Professor 
C. S. Sargent, that there could be found 
a living specimen of every hard-wooded 
plant that would grow in that climate; and 
Mr. Wilson’s travels have doubled the 
number, and, under present conditions, 
shattered that ideal —there’s not suffici- 
ent room in the Arboretum. 
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SWIFT AND CHEAP 
JUSTICE 


BY 


GEORGE W. ALGER 
I 


HELPING OUR HALTING JUSTICE 


NE of the touches by which Dickens made Uriah Heep in 

his novel, ‘‘David Copperfield,” particularly obnoxious was 

through the unnatural character of his intellectual pleas- 

ures. When Copperfield finds him in Wickfield’s office 

“reading a great fat book with such demonstrative at- 
tention that his fat forefinger followed up every line as he read and 
made clammy tracks along the page like a snail,’’ he asks him what 
he is doing. 

“T am improving my legal knowledge, Master Copperfield,” said 
Uriah; ‘“‘I am going through ‘Tidd’s Practice.’ Oh, what a writer Mr. 
Tidd is, Master Copperfield.” 

Later, when Copperfield again encounters him at the virtuous Wick- 
field’s of an evening, he finds him still engrossed in his favorite author. 

“Rather hard, I suppose,’’ said Copperfield. 

“It is hard to me sometimes,” returned Uriah, “‘but I don’t know 
what he might be to a gifted person. There are expressions, you see, 
Master Copperfield, Latin words and terms in Mr. Tidd that are trving 
to a reader of my ’umble attainments.” 

Mr. Tidd and his great fat book have been things of the past in England 
for a generation; his Latin phrases, hard for readers of “ ’umble attain- 
ments,” are replaced by plain English. Complicated procedure, writs 
and declarations with botanical names, are a part of the Law’s lumber 
room in England and flourish only in part in Illinois and a few other 
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American states. As a lecturer at the Inns of Court declares: “The 
Mi English lawyer to-day has no more need of a knowledge of the extinct 
| common law procedure than he has of the judicial procedure of the 
E Assyrians.” The writer remembers the one and only occasion when 
i Mr. Tidd’s masterpiece came to his attention, in a second-hand book 
store, where it was urged upon him many years ago as one of a series 
of equally valueless books which the book seller was trying to dispose 
of as “‘fillers’’; “fillers” being, if a layman must know, obsolete law books 
which, filling the shelves of an impecunious lawyer, help appearances 
in his office. They are sold, not by the volume, but by the yard. 

It seems in a way extraordinary that this subject of practice, 
machinery of the lawyer’s calling, a subject hard except to gifted persons, 
is now of such general interest. Perhaps one reason is that we have 
entirely outgrown the old attitude toward mere judicial procedure, 
the attitude under which it is a mystery of the lawyer’s profession and 
more or less sacred, something which it is his business and his only to 
understand, and which in the ignorant layman it is a form of effrontery 
or sacrilege to criticise or correct. The intelligent layman, particu- 
larly the business man, has divested himself of this point of view, largely 
because he finds that it is procedure, this mystery of the lawyer’s call- 
ing, which enters most largely into his attorney’s bill. 

Some time ago the writer was called upon as a witness to testify as 
to the reasonable value of a lawyer’s services for a litigation which 
had spread over five or six years. All the witnesses agreed that, consider- 
ing what the lawyer had to do, the various proceedings he had to take, 
the miscellaneous motions, appeals, briefs, retrials, etc., which the matter 
had involved, and the amount of time, as well as skill, this case had 
required, a very considerable fee was due to him. Having all the details 
of these services before me, | later attempted to analyze them from the 
standpoint, not of what he did and was required to do under existing 
judicial machinery, but what he ought to have been required to do 
under an untechnical, uncomplicated procedure, and I concluded that 
about one half of the amount I had fixed on trial would have been 
ample to have covered what was, from the client’s standpoint, the 
essential service. One half was waste motion in the operation of a 
clumsy, complicated machine. 

What the individual learns from a discussion with his lawyer about 
his charges, the community learns from a consideration of the cost 
of the judicial establishment. We are examining to-day every branch 
of government to improve its efficiency and to reduce waste. There 
seems to be no special reason why the courts should be exempt. The 
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taxpayers of New York City, who this year are paying more than 
eight and a half million dollars for judicial expenses in the annual tax 
budget, are as much entitled to know that they are getting their 
money’s worth from the courts as from any other department of gov- 
ernment. A further reason for this public interest in the subject, and 
perhaps the main one, is the conviction that if this waste motion is to 
be eliminated it requires not only the action of the courts and the 
lawyers, but the active codperation of the people and a well formulated 
and expressed public opinion. It needs this public opinion because the 
average lawyer, like the average man in any other profession, likes to 
keep on doing things in an.accustomed way and is naturally opposed to 
radical changes. Again, the more experienced a lawyer is, the less in- 
clined he feels to surrender the advantages which his experience has 
given him through his command of the technicalities of procedure. 
Were the procedure simplified, he feels instinctively that a large share 
of the benefits of his costly education and experience would be wasted. 
Moreover, the busy lawyer dislikes the idea of having to master a new 
procedure. When he was young he had the leisure to learn. En- 
grossed now, in his maturity, in a mass of professional engagements, 
he feels that he can ill spare the time to learn a new, even if. simp- 
lified, procedure. Public interest in the reform of procedure, there- 
fore, is essential. It is a technical and dull subject, which cannot 
here be considered in its multitudinous detail, but simply from the 
standpoint of certain general principles. 


THE WASTE MOTION IN COMPLICATED PROCEDURE 


One phase of the waste occasioned by unnecessary complications in 
mere law procedure is not ordinarily considered: that is, the waste in 
the legal education and professional equipment of lawyers. As society 
grows more complicated, the development of new human relationships 
has made a great expansion of the subject matter of law and the things 
a lawyer must know in order to meet the inquiries of clients who wish to 
be advised as to their legal rights and duties. The demands for genuine 
legal learning on the real substance of the law are greater year by year. 
For a lawyer to keep abreast of the living law requires earnest and 
continual effort. If for any reason he is compelled to spend his mental 
energies to a large extent upon antiquated and useless forms, there is 
an inevitable loss in his value as an adviser upon matters upon which 
his social value depends. 

The extent to which the professional energies of lawyers in New York, 
for example, necessarily are diverted from real law to mere procedure 
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is enormous. Here we have this procedure set forth in a statute 
enacted by the legislature, called a Code of Civil Procedure, consisting 
of about three thousand sections. The small, unannotated volume at my 
desk has 1,130 pages of fine print. The latest annotated code in four 
volumes, giving the text of this law and decisions of the courts constru- 
ing it, contains 5,000 pages. Some sections in these volumes have fifty 
pages of condensed notes of judicial decisions construing their meaning. 
The number of decisions relating to mere procedure is amazing. Mr. 
Charles A. Boston, a learned lawyer in New York, has made a study of 
them, making a comparison with decisions upon substantive law, and 
has attempted to reduce the matter in a rough way to a mathematical 
formula. He says, in “Some Practical Remedies for Existing Defects 
in the Administration of Justice:” 


| have roughly compared the volume of reported decisions on procedure in 
New York since 1848 with the whole volume of reported decisions on all points 
in the same period, and | find it to be substantially as 3 to 5; so that procedure, 
which is method, compares with substantive law, which is merit, as 3 to 2; and 
if we use the volumetric method of calculating the relative importance of sub- 
stantive law and rules of procedure, it would give rise to a formula somewhat 
after this fashion: 

Importance of procedure is to importance of right as 3 is to 2. That is to 
say, judging by the number of points in the printed records of those points 
as preserved in the published collations of practice and substantive law, law- 
yers and courts, statistically, but roughly considered, have since the institu- 
tion of the Code of Procedure in New York regarded questions of method as 
13 times as important as questions of substantive right; or, to put it another 
way, as indicated by this confessedly crude method of comparison, if a man 
were right in his demand before going to court, and his lawyer were not better 
versed in practice than the average New York lawyer, the chances of his case 
going off on method instead of merit would be as 13 to 1. 


On looking over my shelves, | find that I have twenty-five volumes 
or sets of volumes on procedure alone, and not a month goes by without 
the appearance of an agent for a law publisher to tell me that there are 
five or six books on practice which I do not possess and which are in- 
dispensable. Every year the legislature of New York tinkers with this 
Code of Civil Procedure; 113 separate proposed amendments were 
introduced at the last session. Every year a new edition of this Code 
is published to embody these new amendments which the legislature 
has adopted. 

The trouble with the procedure of Uriah Heep’s time, as expressed 
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in Mr. Tidd’s “Practice,” was its obscurity. It depended upon cus- 
tom, precedents, unwritten rules, and miscellaneous judicial decisions, 
which, however, were relatively inconsiderable in number. The 
trouble with modern law procedure, as exemplified in the majority of 
our states, is its relentless arbitrary definiteness on every conceivable 
detail. A friend told me the other day an episode in an uncontested 
divorce case which aptly illustrates this definiteness in our current 
procedure and its possible effect. A young lawyer represented the 
plaintiff, a woman, in this action for a divorce. The defendant had 
been served with the summons and had put in no appearance and the 
application was for a judgment against him by default. The man’s 
misconduct was clearly proved, yet the woman’s case was dismissed. 
Why? The summons which had been served on her husband had 
written upon the back of it “Action for Divorce.” The Code says 
these words “must be legibly written or printed upon the face thereof.”’ 
Before one begins to abuse the judge for the exaltation of technicality 
over justice in dismissing a case because these words had been written 
on the back of the summons instead of on its face, let us pause a moment 
and read section 1774 of the Code. In it the legislature has declared 
that in such cases ‘‘a final judgment shall not be rendered in favor of 
the plaintiff upon defendant’s default in appearing or pleading” unless ~ 
these words are upon the face of the summons. Here is an express, 
arbitrary, and mandatory prohibition forbidding the’ judge to ren- 
der the judgment which this woman clearly was entitled to receive, 
simply for a failure to comply in an exact way with an exact requirement 
of this Code. May I add that if the action had been one to recover a 
penalty, the Code requires that a “general reference to the statute” 
must be placed, not on the face of the summons, but on its back. 

It would serve no useful purpose to continue with illustrations of 
this kind, though such illustrations could be given indefinitely, chosen 
not only from New York but from twenty states in which the same 
mistaken policy which this case illustrates is producing like results. 
The nature of their mistake in policy was very clearly expressed by 
Senator Root in an address before the New York State Bar Association 
two years ago. He said: 

For many years we have been pursuing the policy of attempting to regulate 
by specific and minute statutory enactment all the details of the process by 
which, under a multitude of varying conditions, suitors may get their rights. 

Such a policy never ends. The attempt to cover, by express enactment, 
every conceivable contingency inevitably leads to continual discovery of new 
contingencies and unanticipated results, requiring continual amendment and 
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supplement. Whatever we do to our Code, so long as the present theory of 
legislation is followed, the Code will continue to grow and the vast mass of 
specific and technical provisions will continue to increase. I submit to the 
judgment of the profession that the method is wrong, the theory is wrong, 
and that the true remedy is to sweep from our statute books the whole mass 
of detailed provisions and substitute a simple practice act containing only the 
necessary fundamental rules of procedure, leaving all the rest to the rule of 
court. When that has been done the legislature should leave procedure alone. 





The remedy for this chaos in judicial procedure, one upon 
which the best minds at the bar now are fully in accord, is the remedy 
substantially as expressed by Senator Root, namely: a short, simple, 
legislative practice act, leaving the rest of the details of procedure to 
the courts themselves to be expressed in rules. 
The importance and radical character of this change of theory for 
judicial procedure can best be understood after a brief consideration 
of the previous history of reforms in procedure in the United States. 
When our country first began its independent existence, our states 
for the most part were following procedure of the type then common 
in Great Britain, the procedure of Mr. Tidd. The same defects in 
that procedure were felt in the United States as were felt (and resulted 
in reform later) in Great Britain. The procedure was complicated, 
full of pitfalls for the unwary. It was uncertain and entirely unsuited {i \ 
to the requirements of our courts. { 
“TWO OLD WOMEN’’ IN LEGAL REFORM 3 
In 1848 came a great reform in procedure in America. In that year, 
a greater part of the old procedure which had been adopted from the 
ancient English practice was abolished or revised in New York by a 
code devised by David Dudley Field, called a Code of Procedure, the 
main purpose of which was to do away with the unnecessary complica- 
tions of the ancient procedure by substituting a simple, plain, common- 
sense method in its place, devoid of technicalities and Latin phrases. 
It was a great forward step in law reform, the greatest which we yet 
have taken in this country. 
The scope and purpose of this first reform in procedure is well illus- 
trated by an incident which Mr. Root gives elsewhere in the address - 
from which I have quoted. At the time Mr. Field’s Code was adopted, 
one of the great leaders of the American Bar was Charles O’Connor, 
a man steeped in the learning of the ancient practice and one whose 
mind did not readily adapt itself to the fundamental change which 


Mr. Field’s Code involved. Mr. Root says: 
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I remember hearing Mr. David Dudley Field, during the argument of a 
cause many years ago, ask Mr. Charles O’Connor a question as to his position 
concerning the effect of the pleadings in the case. Mr. O’Connor turned, and, 
with that intensity which characterized him (especially when dealing with 
some one he did not like), he answered: “| understand that under your code, 
Mr. Field, the plaintiff comes into court and tells his story like one old woman 
and the defendant comes in and tells his story like another old woman.’’ And 
that was all the satisfaction Mr. Field got. The reply was intended as a 
condemnation of the rather simple code of that day, but I am not sure that 
it was a condemnation. The old woman method doubtless has its disadvan- 
tages, but | am not so sure that they are not to be preferred to the subtleties 
of the special pleader and the code lawyer. If we could substitute for Mr. 
O’Connor’s old woman a man of common sense with a reasonable knowledge 
of substantive law and a trained sense of materiality and relevancy we should 
have come very near the chief end and object of all legal procedure. [| think 
it is safe to say that if we must choose between too much procedure and too 
little we had better have too little. 


This Field Code was a small affair of 391 sections. After its adoption 
in New York it was introduced in a great many American states. 
Twenty states retain in a more or less modified form the old procedure 
of English common law, the procedure of Mr. Tidd. The majority 


of our states, however, have taken on the general plan of the Field 
Code. In all these various code states there began almost at once 
after the adoption of the code a continuous process of amendment. 
Just as the artist in Balzac’s “Lost Masterpiece’ endeavored to perfect 
in detail something which was excellent in itself and, by losing the sense 
oO: proportion and of value, transformed it into a mere mass of paint, 
formless, shapeless, devoid of beauty, so the process of reform in the 
practice code has gone on in the United States for sixty years. The 
attempt has been made in good faith by constant amendment to 
meet, as Senator Root says, “every conceivable contingency by specific 
and minute statutory enactment covering all the details of the process 
by which, under a multitude of varying conditions, suitors may get 
their rights.” 


TO UNSHACKLE THE JUDGES 


These amendments have been made for the most part by men who 
sought to improve the processes of justice. The result has been, 
however, as has been indicated by the reference to the present condition 
of the Code of Procedure in New York, an over-elaborate mass of 
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statutory enactment which arbitrarily binds the judge to render 
judgment in accordance with form instead of in accordance with 
right. The codes have obtained definiteness at the expense of flexibil- 
ity. What is now the generally accepted first principle of a proper 
practice act is one laid down by a great law reformer. That prin- 
ciple is this: 


The practice should be governed by a legislative practice act, which should 
be as brief as possible, and which should be supplemented by suitable rules 
of court, both the practice act and rules being arranged according to the same 
logical analysis following the steps in an action; its provisions, so far as 
practicable, should be general in their character, with few exceptions to such 
provisions and with the omission of minute details of practice; and the courts 
should have ample power to make rules for the orderly and expeditious dis- 
patch of causes unhampered by technical statutory requirements. 


It is this principle, formulated by Professor Pound, which the American 
Bar Association advocates as one on which the profession should unite for 
a harmonious solution in each jurisdiction of the defects in the technical 
methods of justice which in widely separated communities are due to 
a common cause. Consider again, for example, the illustration which 
I have given of the divorce case, which was dismissed because the words 
“Action for a Divorce’’ were on the back of the summons instead of on 
its face. These requirements to-day are laid down by the legislature 
in a statute which the judge is bound to follow. A judge has no authority 
to modify such a law to meet circumstances. If this regulation requir- 
ing these words on the summons were contained in a rule of court made 
by the courts themselves, there would be no excuse for the dismissal 
of the case. The judges would be entitled to give greater weight to 


the substance of justice if the form of procedure were subject to their ' 


own control. The judge would be entitled to say: “This is a 
case in which the rule which we have adopted governing generally 
such cases can be disregarded. A substantial notice of the purpose of 
this action has been given to this defendant and the notice is sufficient 
and in this particular case we will not consider a slight variance from 
the rule as a bar to the justice of the plaintiff’s cause.” 


HOW STATE LEGISLATURES COMPLICATE PROCEDURE 


Another reason why these proposed rules of court are preferable 
to a complicated and minute statutory code is this: The difficulty 
of getting amendments in legal procedure from legislatures is unduly 
great. Matters of procedure are not those ordinarily considered as 
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great public questions. The reform of Federal law has to wait on Con- 
gress until matters of more general public interest, though of less vital 
importance, have received attention. The amount of effort which 
it takes to get necessary law reform adopted through the inertia 
of legislative bodies can be appreciated only by those who have tried. 
Take a single example: It was ten years ago that the New York 
Commission on the Law’s Delay recommended that a scientific system 
of judicial statistics be kept and published by means of which the people 
could definitely be informed as to the condition of their courts. There 
has been no opposition by the courts themselves to this reform. The 
courts are not only willing but anxious that such statistics should be 
provided for by law and that proper provisions should be made for 
keeping them. The bar associations annually, for nearly ten years, 
have asked that the legislature enact such legislation, the importance 
of which any business man can appreciate without argument. But there 
is no law yet. 

All proposals for amendment to statutory codes have to come before 
legislative committees, some of whose members are interested in their 
work and many of whom are not. The work of preparing proposed 
amendments, of appearing before the committees, of explaining their 
purpose and effect, of arguing their desirability before an inexpert or 
partially expert body, is a form of waste motion in law reform the 
elimination of which is devoutly to be wished. It would largely disap- 
pear if these details of practice, instead of requiring legislative bills to 
be considered in the vast mass of miscellaneous legislation with which 
our general assemblies are deluged annually or biennially, could be 
presented to the courts themselves or evolved by the judges and law- 
yers to meet practical conditions requiring rules. 

If this first principle of procedure-reform is adopted, and if under it 
we have short practice acts enacted by the legislatures — leaving 
the greater portion of the details of practice to be worked out by the 
courts themselves — we shall have accomplished one further desirable 
reform. It is important that, so far as possible, the responsibility for 
any delays or defects in the operation of the courts should be fairly 
attributable to the courts alone. This is not the case to-day. The 
legislatures have laid down by statutory enactment an enormous mass 
of regulations which the courts are required to observe. _ If these reg- 
ulations are ill-advised, the courts should not be obliged to bear the 
opprobrium which now falls upon them for these enactments. The new 
theory increases the responsibility of the courts by investing them with 
power which they do not now possess. 





A year ago New Jersey adopted a practice act on this principle. 
It is short and the courts are authorized and required by rules to 
supplement it in such ways as necessity may dictate. The scope and 
purpose of the rules are fully set forth in one of them as follows: 





These rules shall be considered as general rules for the government of the 
courts and the conducting of causes and as the design of them is to facilitate 
business and advance justice, they may be relaxed or dispensed with by the 
court in any case where it shall be manifest to the court that a strict adherence 
to them will work surprise or injustice. 


This theory, by which under such rules the powers of the courts are 
greatly broadened, is a theory which will doubtless meet some 
opposition. There are many lawyers who are jealous of all discre- 
tionary power in the courts. This jealousy is engendered by the reflec- 
tion that some judges receive or are deemed to have received their 
elevation through political favoritism other than personal merit and 
that they come upon the bench encumbered with more or less ser- 
ious obligations to politicians. A fear that such judges might be 
influenced by personal considerations to an abuse of discretion, 
and that they would modify these general rules of practice or pro- 
cedure improperly in certain cases, is not entirely without founda- 
tion in some states. As an old lawyer, of the type from which the 
objection to the rule system will come, once said to me, “Political 
obligation is the basis for pull; judicial discretion is the opportunity 
for its exercise.” These lawyers fear an enlargement of judicial 
discretion for this reason. 

In some cases there doubtless is merit in the objection. What we 
have come to, however, is a choice of evils: an evil now present 
under which the courts are obliged too much to consider matters of 
form and often to give judgment on form rather than substance 
through the fixed character of a statutory code; and the other 
alternative, a greater power of judicial discretion through the elim- 
ination of unwieldly, inflexible legislative codes and the substitu- 
tion of a power in the courts to make rules that shall be variable 
when necessity arises. Slowly but surely the Bar has taken the 
second alternative. We have tried the first method and it has 
failed. Such objection as there may be to the second must be 
eliminated in other ways, by improvement in the ways by which 
judges are selected rather than by continuing an old method which 
has proved to be a failure. 
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GOOD TIMES STILL WITH US 


A REVIEW OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS AND A LOOK AHEAD 


BY 


FOUR BUSINESS MEN 


T THIS time last year the 
-“panic superstition”’ was 
alive. The “liquidation of 


labor,” the change in the in- 

terest rate on first class _rail- 
road securities, the Balkan War, Mexico, 
the tariff, the currency — it seemed that 
there never were so many influences 
against prosperity. And yet we have 
had a good year. In some activities it 
has been a phenomenal year. In others, 
business has been only fair. In most, it 
has been good. When the pessimistic 
discussion was going on last year, the 
Wor-p’s Work asked a few distinguished 
men of business, farm authorities, railroad 
presidents, and bankers what they thought 
of the business outlook, and their answers, 
contrary to much current discussion, 
were sO optimistic that we printed a 
“Good Times’? number in November. 
This year again there are troubled rumors, 
and we have asked some of the same 
authorities the same question that we 
asked last year. In their comments, 
printed herewith, the dominant note again 
is optimism. The times are normal. 
We have no ‘“‘boom”’ and no depression. It 
isa good time for the sane conduct of busi- 
ness and a cheerful attitude toward life. 


A NORMAL YEAR AHEAD 
By GEORGE M. REYNOLDS 


(PRESIDENT OF THE CONTINENTAL AND COMMERCIAL NATIONAL 
BANK, CHICAGO) 

HE unexampled prosperity extend- 
ing over nearly two decades has 
strengthened conditions in a way 

that affords comfort in any consideration 
of the present situation. The influences 
affecting business are perhaps more varied 
than usual, and it is therefore profitable 
to inquire into some of them. 

As one of the leading nations, it is neces- 


sary first to look at foreign conditions as 
they are likely to affect us. Europe has 
gone through a season of curtailment and 
tight money due to several causes — the 
principal aggravation having been the 
Balkan War — and is at present looking 
out on a clearer horizon at the beginning 
of a moderate expansion, backed by in- 
creasing bank reserves. Apparently there 
is not much reason to fear further heavy 
draughts upon our gold supply from across 
the water; on the contrary, the trend of 
the foreign exchange market is toward the 
point at which importations of gold would 
be possible. 

Every man of affairs gives much thought 
to the crops, and at present so much em- 
phasis is being placed upon damage re- 
sulting from hot, dry weather that we 
should pause a moment and look at the 
facts calmly. That there has been great 
deterioration no one can doubt, but it 
should be remembered that comparisons 
are being made with the harvest of 1912, 
which was, in nearly everything except 
cotton, the largest in the history of the 
country. Never before had we produced 
more than 3,000,000,000 bushels of corn, 
nor more than 1,200,000,000 bushels of 
oats; only three times in the past had the 
wheat yield exceeded 730,000,000 bushels, 
and then by small margins, and in 1912 


cotton was well beyond the average 
production. In the principal crops 
this year’s promise of  2,351,000,000 


bushels of corn, 1,066,000,000 bushels of 
oats, and 12,500,000 bales of cotton is 
really only scant as to corn, and the record- 
breaking returns of that cereal in 1912 
assured a generous carry-over. Wheat 
is establishing a new high point at 
754,000,000 bushels, and as this cereal 
and cotton make up the great total of our 
exports of farm products, our foreign 
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trade balance will be materially enhanced 
by the money value of wheat and cotton 
sold abroad. 

The following comparison of prices for 
corn, wheat, oats, and cotton is interesting: 


Cash price Cash price 
Sept. 10,1912 Sept. 10, 1913 
Corn No. 2 Mixed $.722  $.77% per bu. 
Wheat Red Winter No. 2 1.03 gig 
Hard No. 2 .Qit 7 CO 
Oats No. 2 White 34% aa,“ 
Cotton Middling Upland 11g .13% per Ib. 


Inasmuch as the best information avail- 
able indicates that the aggregate of all 
crops will not be far below the average, the 
satisfactory prices now prevailing point 
to a continuation of the purchasing power 
in all rural districts, except those where 
losses have been the most severe. 

The marketing of our crops and the re- 
turn flow of merchandise to the agricul- 
tural states, coupled with other freight, 
ought to afford enough tonnage to war- 
rant the railroads in employing the average 
number of men, and in making normal 
outlays for maintenance and equipment. 

There are, of course, sharp differences 
of opinion regarding the ultimate effect 
of the tariff bill, but all agree that mer- 
chants, jobbers, and manufacturers have 
postponed operations so far as possible, 
awaiting the time when they might know 
what articles may be imported free and 
what duties will be collected on others. 
This has resulted in empty shelves, and 
the accumulation of orders must be very 
considerable. A gap has been created 
that must sooner or later be filled. This 
will be done in part through importa- 
tions, but a very large share of the orders 
will be placed at home. This means that 
factories must be operated, and here again 
there will be employment for labor. 

Much depends upon the reform of our 
banking and currency laws. The pro- 
posed measure aims at some of the worst 
defects of our present system; and though 
the plan offered by the Administration 
has some serious faults, there are hopes 
that it will be so amended as to make it 
workable. The Senate Finance Commit- 


tee recently heard a committee of bankers 
on this bill, and it is believed that out of 
that conference much good will come. 





The recommendations of the bankers 
were made after very careful investiga- 
tion and deliberation, and were based upon 
banking experience not only in this coun- 
try but in the leading countries of Europe. 
In discussions of the relative importance 
of tariff and currency legislation it should 
always be remembered that in_ tariff 
changes where one loses another gains, 
but any banking and currency legislation 
which is detrimental to any business or 
section is harmful to the entire country; 
and the reverse is equally true. To be 
beneficial to one line of business or to one 
section of the country modifications in 
our financial system must be such as will 
be helpful to all. 

All things considered, what is ordin- 
arily termed a “boom” is no more to be ex- 
pected than desired during the next few 
months; but with the tariff settled, and 
given an adequate banking and currency 
law, there is no reason why every man who 
goes about his affairs with that combina- 
tion of conservatism, sagacity, determin- 
ation, and energy that is characteristic 
of Americans should not continue to trans- 
act a normal volume of business. The 
normal requirements of upward of ninety 
millions of our own people, coupled with 
what we can command of the trade of the 
world, ought to prevent acute pessimism. 


FAVORABLE BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
By W. W. FINLEY 


(PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY) 


HE indications at this time point 

to favorable business conditions 

in the Southeastern States during 
the coming year. The general busi- 
ness conditions in the Southeastern 
section depend in large measure upon 
agricultural prosperity, and the outlook 
for the farmers in that part of the country 
is at this time most promising. Although 
on account of unfavorable weather con- 
ditions in other parts of the United States 
the total yields of both cotton and corn 
will fall below the expectations of the 
earlier part of the season, the reports of 
the United States Agricultural Depart- 
ment indicate that the farmers of the 
Southeast will have fairly good yields of 
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both of these important crops. In fact, 
taking into account increased acreage, it 
is not improbable that this year’s South- 
eastern corn crop will exceed all previous 
records. The Southeastern farmer is thus 
in the fortunate position of having products 
to sell at a time when he may expect to 
realize good prices. We may, therefore, 
expect that the consequent enlargement 
of the purchasing power of the farmer 
will benefit all lines of business in the 
Southeastern States. 

Southeastern manufacturing establish- 
ments are generally working on full time and 
enjoying a good demand for their products. 

This review of present conditions in- 
dicates a most favorable outlook in the 
Southeast for the first part of the year 
1914. As to the latter part of the year 
so much depends on what may be the 
agricultural outlook at that time that it 
is impossible to make predictions with 
any degree of confidence, but the econ- 
omic strength of the Southeastern section, 
as an agricultural region and as a manufac- 
turing region producing its own raw ma- 
terials and its own fuel for power, is so 
great that there is no reason to expect any 
setback in business unless brought about 
by a condition of general and widespread 
business depression such as | see no rea- 
son to apprehend at this time. 


FUNDAMENTAL SOUNDNESS 
By HENRY WALLACE 


(EDITOR OF ‘‘WALLACE’S FARMER’’) 


AST year, the country had the as- 
surance of a bumper crop of corn 
and also (something which happens 

only once in ten or fifteen years) a bum- 
per crop of wheat and other small grains. 
This year we have the normal condition 
of a full crop of winter wheat, and a 
shortage varying from one sixth to one 
third in spring wheat, oats, potatoes, hay, 
and corn. A year ago we had the 
possibility of a reduction in duties; now 
we have the certainty of tt. A year ago 
the discussion of the currency was purely 
academic. This year there is the prob- 
ability and almost certainty of a change 
in our banking system, which may more 
or less disturb business for a time. 


Under these circumstances it would be 
foolish to expect the same activity in 
business which characterized the last half 
of last year and the first of 1913. 

The shortage in the corn, oats, and hay 
crops, as compared with last year, can 
mean only higher prices for all kinds of 
meats, consequently a higher cost to the 
consumer, unless more direct routes are 
found from the farm to the table. These 
higher prices mean that the farmers, 
taken as a whole, will have quite as many 
dollars with which to supply their wants 
as they did last year, although there will 
be great suffering on the part of large 
numbers of individuals in the drought- 
stricken regions, and also great losses 
due to the necessity of shifting live stock 
from one state to another. The consumer 
rather than the farmer as a whole will 
suffer the loss of the short crops. 

There are, however, compensations. It 
must be remembered that the winter 
wheat belt and the alfalfa belt cover a 
large part of the corn belt. It must also 
be remembered that of the large crop of 
last year an unusually large amount of 
corn has been held over. The conse- 
quences of the crop shortage, therefore, will 
not be as disastrous as would appear at 
first sight. 

As to what will be the effects of the re- 
duction of the tariff on business, no man 
can give a definite, positive opinion. | 
do not expect it to be as disastrous as 
anticipated by the beneficiaries of high 
tariffs; nor do | expect it to reduce greatly 
the cost of living —for which it was 
obviously framed. Business has _ been 
anticipating reductions in the tariff, and 
has been going slow, which is both the 
wisest and safest method when we are 
passing through a fog, whether on land 
or on sea. It may be that the anticipated 
jar will not be felt much except in sections 
which had excessive protection. 

Altogether, I look for moderate business 
sanely conducted; a slight lowering in 
the cost of clothing; no increase in the rate 
of wages; and a cessation of speculation. 
Fundamentally, our business is on a 
sound basis, with no symptoms of panic, 
and a tendency to conservatism both in 
production and consumption. 
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NEXT YEAR A GOOD YEAR 
By E. C. SIMMONS 


(CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE SIMMONS 
HARDWARE COMPANY) 


Y OPINION on the business situ- 
M ation is based upon weekly reports 

from every section of the United 
States — not only from our five hundred 
traveling men, but from the agricultural 
colleges and other official sources of infor- 
mation in every state — with which we 
are in frequent correspondence, asking 
from them a report on the conditions in 
their states, and giving them, in exchange, 
the information we get from theother states. 

I do not believe that the public — 
speaking generally — realizes how favor- 
able business conditions are, when you 
come to sum them up carefully. Though 
there is no cause to believe that we will 
have any “boom ”’ in business during the 
next six months, there are many excellent 
reasons for confidence in the outlook. 

Ever since the panic of 1907 there 
has been more than usual conservatism 
shown in the conduct of the general mer- 
chandise business — about which | write 
more particularly than about manufacturing 
or the development of the country. The 
retail merchants have been compelled, by 
the force of circumstances, to be exceed- 
ingly thoughtful and careful in buying 
their goods, and to buy them. in small 
quantities, in their efforts to keep their 
stocks complete but to have no heavy 
stocks or over-stocks. My judgment is 
that the majority of the retail merchants, 
during the last six years, have not bought 
more goods than they felt confident of 
selling within three or four months. On 
the other hand, the manufacturers and 
jobbers have been more active in collect- 
ing promptly than they were before. The 
old method of “‘pay when you please’ has 
been almost entirely discarded. That has 
caused the retail merchant to be a more 
prompt collector than formerly, and, to 
that extent, business methods have im- 
proved wonderfully. 

But the main point is that the stocks 
on the shelves of the retail merchant 
are still very light indeed, and that the 
obligations or indebtedness of those mer- 
chants is correspondingly light — which 





indicates that business is in a healthy 
condition. It does not seem overwhelm- 
ingly large but, on the other hand, the daily 
consumption is so great, and the orders 
so much more frequent than formerly, that 
when we come to sum it up we find that the 
grand total makes a large volume of busi- 
ness; hence I say that business in gen- 
eral in the United States is good. 

I have been much interested recently 
in talking to a good many merchants on 
this subject, and when I would ask a man 
how business was he would shake his 
head, look very sober, and say: 

“Well, not all it ought to be.” [In other 
words, there is a little atmosphere of 
gloom hovering around his head which he 
scarcely realizes. I would then say to him: 

“How is your business?” 

He would very promptly say, “Oh, 
my business is good — quite good.” 

I have not yet met one intelligent mer- 
chant who has not said that his business 
was good. And I believe business is going 
to be very good for the next six months, 
and that it will get better every month. 

This, however, is in a certain sense 
a “waiting” period. The masses of the 
people have been waiting upon three things: 
The passage of the tariff bill, a settlement 
of the currency legislation, and the adjust- 
ment of the troubles in Mexico. 

As these three “waiting problems” are 
cleared away, it is my judgment that 
business will take on new life, new force, 
and activity to a degree that perhaps 
will cause some people to believe that it 
is a small “boomlet’”’ or forerunner of 
a “boom’’ — but that I do not anticipate. 
On the other hand, business will be so 
good, in my judgment, after these three 
important problems are adjusted or out 
of the way that everybody will realize 
that there is prosperity in the land. 

I do not anticipate any injury to business 
by reason of the passage of the tariff 
bill. Toa great extent, that has been dis- 
counted, and the whole country will 
adjust itself to the new tariff so quickly 
as to be astonishing to the masses of the 
people. I think that confidence in the 
present Administration is clearly in evi- 
dence, and that is a great element in help- 
ing along the general business interests. 
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So far as our own house is concerned, 
we are preparing for a very large business, 
not only during the rest of this year, 
but an excellent business for next year. 
But some one says, How do you figure 
that out, with such an enormous loss in the 
corn crop, and the unfavorable reports 
on cotton? 

Take up the subject of corn first. As- 
suming that this year’s corn crop is 
2,250,000,000 bushels — to that must be 
added from 300,000,000 to 450,000,000 
bushels of old corn yet in the hands of the 
farmers, carried over from the ‘“‘bumper”’ 
crop of 1912, when we had more than 
3,100,000,000 bushels. Those two together 
make about 2,700,000,000 bushels of 
corn. Then, if you will figure that corn is 
about twenty cents a bushel higher at the 


present time than it was last year, | 


think you will find that the money value of 
the corn in the hands of, and to be sold by, 
the farmers is greater than it was a year 
ago — when it was being sold at 53 cents 
a bushel. 

And it must not be overlooked that 
even a state like Kansas — which, per- 
haps, suffered more in the loss of corn than 
any other state—has many more re- 
sources now than formerly, and it is not 
by any means a poverty-stricken state. 
It is not going into bankruptcy. The 
merchants are not going to be so very 
seriously troubled about business, and 
for this reason: that state produced 
85,000,000 bushels of winter wheat, which 
is being sold at a higher price than a year 
ago, and perhaps will be still higher before 
the end of the year. Then, again, they 
have had a wonderful crop of alfalfa. 
They have had a world of material with 
which to fill their silos. The recent rains 
have been, in a_ sense, “showers of 
gold,” for they have improved the pas- 
turage; they have put water into the dry 
wells; they have changed the conditions 
from conditions of despair to hope and 
cheerfulness. 

Next we will take up cotton — about 
which a good deal has been said of a 
somewhat gloomy nature.. The reports 
that come through our information bureau 
cause me to believe that the totton crop 
this year will be about 14,000,000 bales. 
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When this is written cotton is selling in 
New York at from 2 cents to 23 cents a 
pound higher than it was a year ago; hence 
it is quite easy to figure that this cotton 
crop will have a greater money value than 
that of last year. This advance in the 
price of cotton has stimulated very 
decidedly the trade in cotton goods. 
The influence of that has extended all 
through the dry-goods business, and that 
is a most influential branch of business, 
and, to a great extent, has an _ exceed- 
ingly strong effect upon conditions in the 
other lines. 

Therefore, if my judgment is correct, 
the two principal crops of this country, 
corn and cotton, are such that there is no 
cause for anxiety or uneasiness. And 
in considering the corn crop this additional 
fact should not be overlooked: States 
that grow corn for consumption, but not 
for shipment —I mean such states as 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, etc. — have larger and better 
corn crops than they have ever had before; 
and corn is so high now that it makes a 
far greater value in these states than pre- 
viously. My personal judgment is that 
the corn crop will prove larger than is now 
predicted in the Government’s reports, 
but not much larger. 

The other crops— such as hay, rye, 
barley, oats, etc. —are all fairly satis- 
factory in volume, and command good 
prices. The silos throughout the country 
are filled to overflowing — which will be 
a great help in feeding the stock through 
the winter months. 

As the basis of our prosperity comes 
from the soil and from its products, 
there seems to be no reason to doubt that 
there will be a good business — or per- 
haps I might say a large volume of busi- 
ness — at fairly good prices, for the next 
six months; and if | am not mistaken, the 
effect of this, when thoroughly under- 
stood throughout the country, will be a 
strong help in_ restoring confidence — 
commercially speaking; and as confidence 
is the basis of all our business affairs, 
it seems to me impossible that there should 
be anything but good results, and a satis- 
factory volume of business, at a fair 
compensation to those engaged in it. 











SECRETS OF BUSINESS SUCCESS 


JOHN CLAFLIN 


GETTING SALES OUTLETS — HOW A GREAT MERCHANT KEEPS INFORMED ON LOCAL 
CONDITIONS — BUILDING UP RETAILERS TO IMPROVE HIS OWN MARKETS 


BY 


EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 


More people are engaged in selling in the United States than in any other occupation ex- 


cept housekeeping and agriculture. 


dominant figure in American life is the American business man. 


It engages the best brains of the country. The 


The secrets of 


business success are the most characteristic, interesting, and important stories of Ameri- 
can life, and the improvement in the efficiency and thereby the morality of our business 


life is an ever present opportunity. 


For this reason the Wortp’s Work takes pleasure 


in printing the true stories of successful merchants and manufacturers, showing by 
what principles and practices their success has been achieved. 


F YOU were a dry-goods merchant in 

Kansas, the chances are that some- 

times you would go to New York to 

buy goods. You might buy of half 

a dozen houses, but one of them, in 
all probability, would be the great estab- 
lishment on Church Street presided over 
by Mr. John Claflin. 

On entering the big outer sales office 
you would give your name to the clerk in 
the lobby and ask for Mr. Henry C. 
Eames, general salesman for Kansas; and 
through a maze of perhaps thirty-odd 
desks, belonging to the general salesmen 
for other sections of the country, you 
would be conducted to his desk. In all 
probability, Mr. Eames would know you 
personally, and within a minute he would 
be talking over with you the affairs of 
your home town — perhaps even asking 
about your family. ; 

If, perchance, you were a new customer 
and did not know Mr. Eames in person, 
you might be surprised to discover that 
he knew more about Kansas than you did; 
and perhaps it would astonish you to find 
that he knew so much about your own 
city or village, and about your competi- 
tors. But whether you were an old cus- 
tomer or a new one, Mr. Eames would 
make you feel that you were in the one 





place in New York where Kansas was 
understood and appreciated. After you 
had talked over local conditions out there, 
he would take you upstairs and see that 
you were carefully served by the house 
salesmen. You would always go back 
to him for any information or advice you 
might need. 

Somehow or other, Mr. Eames would 
get a peculiarly personal grip on you, 
away off there in New York. You would 
almost forget that you were buying of 
the Claflin house; it would seem, rather, 
that you were buying of Mr. Eames. 

And so, in effect, you would be. This 
house is so organized that Mr. Eames’s 
relation to customers from Kansas _ is 
pretty much what it would be if he were 
in business for himself, with Kansas and 
other territory as his field and New York 
for his headquarters. He is a specialist, 
and his business is to be the friend, coun- 
selor, correspondent, and personal repre- 
sentative in New York of the Kansas 
merchant, and of all merchants in his 
territory. Asa rule, a big corporation is 
cold and impersonal, a good deal of a 
mystery, and quite unknowable. In the 
case of the Claflin house, Mr. Eames 
stands between his particular customers 
on one hand and this corporation at- 
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mosphere on the other. He humanizes 
his part of the business. 

He is not a traveling salesman; strictly 
speaking, he is not a salesman at all. The 
title he wears is something of a misnomer. 
He might better be called an outlet man- 
ager, for his duties, if they can be summed 
up in one sentence, are to find the maxi- 
mum outlet for goods in his particular 
area. Not only must he know his physi- 
cal territory intimately, but he must know 
the men in that territory who retail dry- 
goods. At least once a year he goes out 
into his field and studies it, thus bringing 
his knowledge down to date. He doesn’t 
go out primarily to sell goods but he looks 
after the interests of customers. And he 
looks for new outlets. 

In a way, Mr. Henry C. Eames typifies 
the head of the house that employs him — 
Mr. John Claflin, the dominant figure 
in American dry-goods to-day. If Mr. 
John Claflin were a small wholesaler in- 
stead of a big one, he would be doing in 
person what Mr. Eames and the other 
general salesmen are doing for him. If 
there is one trait that characterizes Mr. 
Claflin more than another, it is his per- 
sistent search for trade outlets and his 
skilful development of little outlets into 
bigger ones. 

The Claflin enterprises as a whole are 
a vast maze of complexities — including 
thirty or more department stores, some of 
them controlled by the United Dry-goods 
Company, of which Mr. Claflin is the 
head. His enterprises embrace, also, 
many great factories in Europe and at 
home. But the wholesale business es- 
tablished by H. B. Claflin, his father, who 
died in 1885, was the groundwork of it 
all; and this house best represents Mr. 
Claflin’s personality. This is his home 
business, and here, in his Church Street 
office, he directs the operations of the 
personal mechanism under him. 

This personal mechanism, or house or- 
ganization, is a complex thing of itself and 
has many ramifications aside from the 
sales end; but the selling end of this busi- 
ness reveals its chief owner most strongly. 
The general salesmen constitute a human 
machine representing Mr. John Claflin 
multiplied thirty-odd times. In this way 
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he scatters his own selling genius over 
the whole United States. 

Mr. Claflin discovered long ago that the 
more intimate his knowledge of the coun- 
try and the people, the greater were his 
opportunities to sell goods. Therefore 
he built up a sales organization that was 
designed to specialize in information. In 
order to specialize, it was necessary to 
classify and subdivide. No one sales 
manager could take the United States as 
a whole and find out all Mr. Claflin wanted 
to know. So there was built up a sales 
organization comprising, first, the travel- 
ing salesmen; second, the general sales- 
men like Mr. Eames; and, third, the 
house or department salesmen in New 
York. In recent years most of the road 
selling has been done by these house 
department salesmen, who go out at per- 
iodic intervals—every one of them 
handling his own specialty. 

Mr. Claflin himself is an analyst; hence 
all the general salesmen are analysts. 
Some merchants attempt to sell goods 
without any adequate basis of information 
and then try to find out afterward why 
the goods haven’t sold. Mr. Claflin finds 
out beforehand why the goods will sell. 
If they won’t sell, he usually knows it in 
advance. 

For example, a small retailer in Texas 
relates that he ordered about twelve 
hundred dollars’ worth of goods of the 
Claflin house; but the house refused to 
sell him more than four hundred dollars’ 
worth —on the ground that a certain 
local real-estate boom in Texas would 
soon collapse and make it impossible for 
him to sell the larger order except at a 
ruinous sacrifice. He took the advice of 
the house and bought conservatively, 
though he might have bought the full 
quantity of goods elsewhere on credit. 
He pulled through the real-estate panic, 
but some of his competitors, who had 
overstocked, went down. 

Another retailer, in lowa, was having a 
hard time keeping afloat. He had a little 
store with a stock much too big for it — 
bought of some wholesaler who lacked 
Mr. Claflin’s information-getting policy. 
Despite all he could do he was going 
down-hill, and failure seemed inevitable. 
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He did not know what was the matter, 
and neither did his creditors. He was 
a man who had spent all his life in that 
particular town and he had no vision 
beyond it. For eight years he had been 
a clerk behind the counter, and he under- 
stood merchandising so far as the goods 
were concerned; but of the broader prin- 
ciples of management he was ignorant. 

The Claflin men discovered him and 
discovered his trouble. They told him 
that his town was overstocked. The dry- 
goods business was being overdone there 
because the merchants were attempting to 
unload more goods than the population 
could legitimately absorb. The situation 
had merely resolved itself into a fight be- 
tween the competing merchants to get 
business away from one another. 

The Claflin men not only showed him 
this, but they showed him another section 
of the state where the outlet was big 
enough — where he could reach out for 
new markets. They suggested the pos- 
sibility of moving. 

At first he held back; he did not like 
the idea of moving his home and his busi- 
ness to a region that seemed strange and 
primitive. But finally he did move. He 
took the advice of the Claflins and started 
a general store, with a leaning toward 
dry-goods, and within five years he was 
doing a business of a hundred thousand 
dollars a year. This meant, probably, 
a net profit of from six to ten thousand 
dollars. 

The secret was that he had found an 
outlet for his goods. And his big outlet 
was another little outlet for the Claflin 
house in New York. 

These examples illustrate two elements 
of the Claflin policy: first, getting infor- 
mation; second, imparting that informa- 
tion to customers and showing them how 
to use it. The second element would 
be impossible without the first — and the 
second has been one of the vital reasons 
for the success of this house. Indeed, the 
Claflins have done more to help retail 
merchants succeed than any other house 
in America — unless it be the wholesale 
house of Marshall Field & Company, in 
Chicago. Mr. Claflin’s business has been 
built on the broadly constructive theory 


that bigger things are accomplished by 
helping men than by crushing them. 

This was the policy of the elder Claflin, 
when he came down to New York in 1843 
from Worcester, Mass., and founded the 
wholesale business on a capital of $30,000. 
He had been a retail merchant at Wor- 
cester and, before that, at Milford, Mass. 
In ten years from his wholesale beginning 
he was doing a business of $1,000,000 a 
year, and by 1860 his yearly sales were 
$13,500,000. Often he astonished the 
more orthodox of his associates by ex- 
tending what seemed to be rash assistance 
to young merchants. Not only would 
he give them credit, but he lent them 
money. Here and there he would pick 
out struggling men, finance them, hold 
them rigidly in the channel he knew to be 
best for them, and lead them to brilliant 
successes. It was rarely that he lost by 
this policy — because in every instance 
he knew beforehand that a specific retail 
opportunity existed, and he knew that the 
man he picked had the ability to become 
a good merchant. Every such local mer- 
chant meant a bigger outlet for himself. 

Mr. John Claflin follows much the same 
policy, on a better organized basis. Hun- 
dreds of merchants owe their success to 
his house. If the inner history of one 
of the largest retailers in New York is 
ever written, it will show that the Claflins 
financed him, furnished him merchan- 
dise, and built him up at a time when he 
was unknown. Except for the Claflin 
house, he might be unknown to-day. Such 
instances, in varying degrees of importance, 
might be found all over theland. But suc- 
cessful men, as a rule, prefer not to give 
much of the credit to others; so these 
stories are seldom told in detail. 

The Claflin organization is made up of 
executives who are students of individuals 
and of specific conditions, and not merely 
observers of general conditions. A few 
years ago a young New York merchant 
failed in business because of an unfor- 
tunate partnership. He resolved to get 
started again and go it alone; but as he 
had practically no capital, it was neces- 
sary to stretch all ordinary credit rules. 
From one wholesale house to another he 
went, but the mere fact of his failure was 














sufficient to stamp him, in their credit 
departments, as a hopeless risk. Then 
he tried the Claflin house. 

The Claflins studied him, investigated 
his history, and looked into his prospects. 
They found that he had behind him a 
record for enterprise and _ intelligence, 
and they discovered that he had an option 
on a most desirable location. They gave 
him credit and he began business with a 
five-thousand-dollar stock. To-day he is 
selling more than a million dollars’ worth 
of goods a year. 

But the Claflin organization watched 
him, gave him the benefit of its carefully 
gathered trade information, and helped 
him succeed. Back of it all was the 
Claflin discernment of the outlet the man 
commanded; and still farther back was 
the Claflin organization, built up for the 
purpose of studying trade outlets and men. 

Not long ago a wholesale dry-goods 
house, in the hands of a receiver, gave as 
a reason for its failure the tremendous 
prestige of the H. B. Claflin Company in 
its territory. Undoubtedly the Claflin 
company did have this prestige. But 
more than fifty years ago, when Marshall 
Field was a clerk in a Chicago dry-goods 
store, the prestige of the Claflin house was 
relatively as great as it is now. Marshall 
Field, unknown at the start, dared to 
invade the wholesale markets of the 
Claflins. How much he knew about the 
policies of the latter house is impossible 
to say now, but he adopted methods 
strangely similar. Using the tactics of 
his big competitor, he went. out after 
business — and got it. 

In the first place, he saw that in order 
to sell a big lot of goods he must operate 
to the best advantage where the retail 
outlets lay. Therefore he studied geog- 
raphy, population, and local peculiarities. 
He gathered information bearing on every 
phase of retail selling in the West. 

Next, he began studying the merchants 
in the communities in which he wanted 
to operate. He picked his men and gave 
them the benefit of all the information he 
had gathered. He built up in his home 
office a corps of merchandising specialists, 
and their knowledge and experience were 
placed at the command of customers. The 
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Marshall Field office was literally a clear- 
ing house for business information. No 
matter what the problem, customers were 
invited to come in with it personally or 
send it in. He told them what kind of 
goods they could sell, where they could 
sell to the best advantage, how they ought 
to finance their undertakings — every- 
thing they needed to know to make them 
skilful merchants. Mr. Field was a strict 
disciplinarian when it came to credit, but 
this was the best sort of training for the 
retailers who wanted to prosper. Grad- 
ually Marshall Field helped to create a 
wonderful chain of selling outlets. 

In his home office Mr. Field also followed 
the Claflin lead in picking young and 
brilliant men for junior partnerships. 
H. B. Claflin was the first merchant to 
adopt this policy as a cardinal part of his 
management. With Mr. Field it quickly 
became a consistent policy. It was a big 
application of the constructive theory 
that men who can get the big results will 
not get them unless they receive, as their 
personal remuneration, a fair share of 
the profits. Dozens of young men went 
into the Marshall Field house without any 
means of their own, and left it rich — 
some of them as millionaires. By helping 
men to succeed, both in his own organiza- 
tion and out of it, Mr. Field built his won- 
derful success. During his lifetime his 
wholesale house became so great that it 
threatened the prestige of the Claflin 
house in many parts of the country. 

The significance of the Marshal! Field 
story here is this: In competitive selling, 
the strongest forces cannot wholly with- 
stand the inroads of a house that is or- 
ganized to give something of real benefit 
to its customers. The benefit may lie 
in a big, masterful policy like that of 
Marshall Field, or it may be merely the 
little methods of a neighborhood store. 
It may be distinctive goods; or only 
quick service, cleanliness, or intelligent 
attention to customers. 

But whatever it is, it cannot come of 
itself. It must come from the grouping 
of men with a distinct aim in view and a 
preconceived way of attaining that end. 
That is organization. Every member of 
the group must have his line of campaign 
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mapped out, and he must have initiative 
and invention of his own. 

In the Claflin business the organization 
is peculiarly given to this habit of analysis 
that dissects things into their parts. Con- 
sider, for example, a certain retail merchant 
in Montana. In the Claflin office is a 
card record that shows what goods he 
bought this year and last year and the 
year before, not merely in totals, but by 
periods and by departments. This year 
he bought more domestics than last year 
during the same period, but flannels fell 
off one half. This record suggests the 
question: Why? And the answer must 
be obtained, either by the general salesman 
for Montana, or by the flannel department, 
working in conjunction with the general 
salesman. The house has various sys- 
tems of follow-up by which it keeps in 
touch with this little flannel outlet, and, 
if the outlet justifies, brings it back to 
last year’s figures, or beyond them. 

The Claflin house is spoken of by its 
own men as “a fiend for information.”’ 
Mr. Claflin judges this information in 
totals. He has been an extensive traveler 
himself, both in the United States and 
abroad, and he knows from his own ob- 
servation how to analyze the elements that 
affect trade opportunities. 

It is often surprising to discover how 
little the local retailer knows about the 
conditions that affect his own sales. As 
a rule, he is not a student of business and 
he draws no nice deductions. 

This is true, also, of many wholesalers. 
Their operations are governed by general 
conditions in states or larger areas, not by 
the dissection of communities. They do 
not know communities at all. True, 
their traveling men may have more or 
less information; but the average travel- 
ing man is out to sell all the goods he can, 
regardless of conditions. He does not 
look beyond the immediate sale, and he 
is not concerned with helping merchants 
in the long run — nor is he usually qual- 
ified to do so if he should wish to. Such 
a wholesaler does not draw any trade 
inference from the fact that the wheat 
crop in a certain county is poor but the 
corn prospects good. He does not know 
the relation of wheat to corn in that 
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county. He doesn’t give any heed to 
labor disturbances in another county that 
tie up whole industries—in fact, the 
sales office and credit office never even 
hear of these troubles. The traveling 
man on that route keeps them to himself; 
if he told the office it might cut down his 
sales. Such a wholesaler does not know 
that the character of the population of a 
certain community is changing; or that 
local laws or ordinances have been passed 
affecting the health or other well-being 
of a city; or that new transportation 
facilities are planned; or that movements 
are afoot to utilize water-power; or that 
peculiar competitive or monopolistic con- 
ditions have arisen in this locality or that. 

It is Mr. John Claflin’s long-standing 
policy to have an organization that knows 
communities as well as states and nations. 
This organization helps its customers to 
that wider vision which is essential to 
good buying and selling. 

It is said of Mr. Claflin that he has a 
wonderfully quick facility for judging the 
relation of things one to another — a sense 
of proportion that comes from study. He 
has a habit of comparing statistics month 
by month and year by year. Thus, crop 
statistics in a certain region, compared 
with sales statistics in the same region, 
show the cause of the rise and fall in 
sales, if considered in relation to popula- 
tion statistics. Future sales may be 
pretty accurately foretold in this way. 
And when a man buys two million dollars’ 
worth of goods at one purchase, as Mr. 
Claflin does, it is necessary to do more 
than merely guess. 

Then the general salesmen, division by 
division, carry mental photographs of 
their territories. The various towns stand 
out in their brains — often the streets, 
business structures, and the merchants 
themselves. The general salesmen know 
the rivers, railroads, prairies and forests, 
the factories, and the characteristics of 
the people. They know their own house 
even better — its policies and its goods. 
A man is scarcely eligible for the position 
of general salesman until he has been with 
the house ten or fifteen years. The Claflin 
organization is practically self-perpetu- 
ating. Once a Claflin man, always one, 
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the saying is. Ninety per cent. of the 
employees have spent 80 per cent. of their 
working years with this house. 

The credit department supplements the 
work of the general salesmen. And this 
department, divided by area into five 
divisions, keeps a record of and tabulates 
a great deal of the information that comes 
in through the credit agencies, the gen- 
eral salesmen, and other regular and 
special sources. Here, again, information 
is specialized, for every division makes a 
particularized study of the laws in its 
territory relating to the sale of goods and 
to collections. Pending financial laws 
are also watched systematically. The 
five divisions are designated as New York 
City and State, East, South, Central West, 
and Far West. 

Then the advertising department is 
made a channel for the distribution of 
some of the information that has been 
gathered by the company’s far-reaching 
organization at home and abroad. News 
is made an important element of adver- 
tising. For example, if a certain class of 
goods is going up or down in price, sixty 
thousand postal cards are sometimes sent 
out in a single day, giving retailers warn- 
ing. If there is evidence of a change in 
the drift of public opinion concerning any 
particular class of goods, sixty thousand 
more postal cards go out. 

On this same principle of affording the 
most helpful service, great quantities of 
samples are sent to the trade in folders. 
And all the while, from an upper floor of 
the Claflin house, there is going out a 
bombardment of letters and circulars — 
millions of them a year. Systems of 
colored cards designate different classes of 
customers, and on the cards is recorded 
classified information about the custom- 
ers themselves, their communities, stores, 
sales, etc.; thus specialized information 
and specialized advertising work together. 

In New York are a good many whole- 
sale merchants who move in ways that 
are more or less mysterious, perhaps 
shady. They have different prices for 
customers, according to the shrewdness 
of those customers. In selling abroad 


they dodge tariffs by ways known to them- 
selves. 


They will tell you that such 
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things must be done if trade is to be held. 
But the Claflin house prides itself on its 
refusal to be a party to any doubtful 
transaction. Recently a foreign house 
blandly suggested the making out of im- 
proper consular documents. The concern 
was a big customer, and to lose it was not 
a light matter; but the Claflins replied that 
not only would they refuse to make false 
papers, but they would do all in their 
power to prosecute the foreign house if 
it attempted such procedure. At another 
time a customer in America sent a new 
merchant to the Claflin house, and se- 
cretly proposed to an executive of the 
latter house that 10 per cent. be added to 


- the price of the goods and turned over as 


a commission to himself. The reply 
he got shocked him. 

If you ask the Claflin men how their 
house maintains its prestige, they will tell 
you, 

“By a square deal to everybody.” 

But there is something more to it than 
that — as the foregoing brief study re- 
veals. There is organization, method, 
everlasting work, and above all, brains. 

And then, of course, there is the other 
side of it — the goods. Quality must be 
maintained, and this calls for the most 
exacting organization of all. Yet under 
the weight of all this great burden John 
Claflin sits unruffled, quiet, dignified. No 
business man in New York is less obtru- 
sive than he—a man rather slight in 
figure, with a full beard cropped short, 
polished manners, and a habit of saying 
much in a few words. Interviewers find 
him silent. ‘ 

Not many years ago Mr. Claflin con- 
ceived the idea of still greater outlets at 
retail. Therefore he organized the As- 
sociated Merchants’ Company, which took 
over, as a holding corporation, the Claflin 
wholesale business and several large New 
York department stores. Subsequently 
other stores were acquired in various 
cities. Then the plan was broadened and a 
still bigger corporation was organized — 
the United Dry-goods Company, with 
an authorized capital of $51,000,000. 
This corporation now controls a number 
of very large department stores. In New 
York City it has Lord & Taylor’s, Mc- 
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Creery’s, the O’Neill-Adams Company, 
and the fur house of C. G. Gunther’s Sons; 
in Newark, Hahne & Company; in Balti- 
more, Stewart’s; in Buffalo, J. N. Adam 
& Company and the William Hengerer 
Company; in Louisville, the Stewart Dry- 
goods Company; in Minneapolis, the 
Powers Mercantile Company. 

But these retail stores are really out- 
side the scope of this article. Whether 
their acquisition is in the direction of a 


permanent tendency in American business 
cannot be discussed here. Some students 
of finance and of mercantile management 
contend that it is uneconomical. That is 
beside the point of this article, which is 
this: that in wholesale merchandising one 
key to success is the development of an 
organization of experts who know how to 
gather and analyze detailed statistics of 
local conditions and thereby find new out- 
lets for the sale of goods. 


THE HEALTH MENACE OF ALIEN RACES 


HOW THE NEGROES AFFLICTED US WITH HOOKWORM AND MALARIA — WHAT 
DISEASES THE CHINESE AND JAPANESE HAVE — THE LESSONS OF HISTORY 


BY 


DR. CHARLES T. NESBITT 


(HEALTH DIRECTOR, WILMINGTON, N. C.) 


HE most serious problem that 

Americans face when any large 

numbers of an alien race 

enter this country is the 

menace to the health of the 
people of the entire nation. 

We are just learning how terribly the 
Negro has been revenged upon us for his 
enslavement. He brought malaria and 
the hookworm from his native jungle, and 
though he showed little effects of them 
himself he has spread them among us with 
fearful results. 

When the Negroes were brought from 
Africa, they came practically immune 
to,the effects of malaria. They uncon- 
sciously carried the organisms of this 
disease, and furnished a_ never-failing 
source of infection for the non-immune 
whites. For centuries the Negroes’ an- 
cestors had carried infection, until their 
red blood cells had accepted the masses of 
malarial protoplasm as permanent guests, 
and had provided for their occupancy. 
The Southern whites had chills and fever 
annually and blamed the mists from the 
swamps until the discoveries of Lavaran 
and Ross disclosed the true source of 
infection and mode of transmission, and 
Miller’s studies in the delta of the Miss- 
issippi River proved that the immune 


Negro could carry virulent malarial organ- 
isms in his blood stream without discom- 
fort to himself. In the same way Negroes 
carry various intestinal parasites. The 
poorer white children of the South became 
pot-bellied, anemic, and dull-witted by 
thousands. They were in many cases 
even pitifully inferior, physically and 
mentally, to the little Negroes of the same 
region. Many did not improve as they 
grew older, but continued in much the 
same condition. The medical men treated 
them for every ailment that could possibly 
produce the presenting symptoms without 
improving their condition in the least. 
They settled into the hopeless state of 
apathy that has checked progress in 
every line, individual and otherwise. 

In 1902, Dr. Stiles discovered that the 
hookworms, so common in Africa, which 
were carried in the American Negroes’ 
intestines with relatively slight discom- 
fort, were almost entirely responsible for 
the terrible plight of the Southern whites. 
It is impossible to estimate the damage 
that has been done to the white people of 
the South by the diseases brought by this 
alien race. Physical inefficiency and mental 
inertia are its results. Every enterprise 
that locates in the South to-day, if it uses 
the available white labor of the South, 
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must reckon on not more than 40 to 60 
per cent. of normal efficiency. As this 
phase of the race problem continues to be 
studied, it is inevitable that further 
investigation will produce still stronger 
evidence that the races cannot live to- 
gether without a great damage to both: 
so great, that even now the ultimate 
extinction of the Negro in the United 
States is looked upon by many as assured. 
We also know that as his extinction pro- 
eresses it is carrying tremendous damage 
to the white race. 

The Chinese, Japanese, and East In- 
dians are racially alien to us. The ques- 
tion of the protection of the health of 
the white race makes a study of the 
diseases of these people of more importance 
to us than even their economic or social 
characteristics. If Eastern immigrants 
are likely to deplete the vitality of our 
people, as the Negro has done, it is a far 
more serious question than if they merely 
force an unwelcome economic competition 
upon us. Let us examine for a moment 
the destructive potentialities of the Mon- 
golian race. 

History proclaims Asia as the fountain 
from which has flowed the most destruc- 
tive pestilences that are recorded. Asiatic 
cholera, bubonic plague, typhus, smallpox, 
and malaria are reported weekly as being 
present in the ports of China, India, and 
Japan. The United States Public Health 
Service reports that 2,721 cases of cholera 
occurred in Japan during 1912. For 
many generations the Mongols have been 
afflicted with these diseases. May not 
they have acquired such a high state of 
immunity to their effects that they could 
be the unconscious carriers of virulent 
infective organisms, and as unconsciously 
transmit these diseases to the whites of 
America, just as the Negroes have trans- 
mitted hookworm and malaria to the 
whites of the South? 

One of the most serious problems in 
preventive medicine is the typhoid carrier. 
It is estimated that three out of every one 


~shundred people who recover from typhoid 


continue to carry in their intestines and 
elsewhere in their bodies active and 
virulent typhoid germs for months and 
even for years. Many serious epidemics 
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of typhoid have been traced to this source. 
These carriers have been rendered immune 
and unconsciously tolerate the germs. 
Carriers of diphtheria and pneumonia 
are common among us, and it is now 
claimed by responsible authorities that 
the infection of scarlet fever, measles, and 
whooping cough is perpetuated by the 
continued presence of virulent organisms 
in the noses and throats of persons who 
have acquired immunity. The longer 
the race carries an infection, the greater 
the possible number of immune carriers. 
Is it, in the light of these facts, unreason- 
able to assume that the Mongolian race, 
by reason of many generations of infection 
with cholera and plague, has developed 
within itself a number of immune carriers 
of these diseases who may, if they are 
allowed to come among us, become centres 
of infection wherever they may go? 

Is it possible for the Mongols to intro- 
duce among the whites of the Pacific slope 
an insidious chronic disease which will 
subject them to the same sort of physical 
deterioration as that which the hook- 
worm has produced in the Southr 

In Japan the Japanese liver fluke 
(opisthorchis) is as common in some parts 
as the hookworm is in Africa. Katasurada, 
a Japanese investigator, reported 654 
infected persons in 1,075 persons examined, 
or 60.8 per cent. The disease which is 
produced by this infection is serious, 
chronic, and devitalizing and, among the 
Japanese, has a death rate of 16 per thou- 
sand. This is even more serious than the 
hookworm for, despite the immense dam- 
age hookworm does, it rarely appears as a 
cause of death in the South. The result of 
the infection of the white race which has no 
hereditary immunity to liver fluke would 
be almost sure to be very serious. And 
about twenty cases of the disease have al- 
ready been recognized in the United States. 

Japan and China appear to be the 
especial homes of the lung fluke (Para- 
gonimous Westermanii). The parasite in 
this disease invades and destroys the 
lungs. The disease produced is extremely 
chronic, is accompanied by more or 
less serious hemorrhages, and is often 
mistaken for consumption. Various Jap- 
anese physicians report that from 2 
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to 4 per cent. of all their patients with 
diseases of the lungs are infected with 
lung fluke. It is stated that in certain 
parts of Formosa 15 per cent. of the 
inhabitants have this disease. 

There are still two other insidious and 
destructive parasitic diseases which are 
extremely common in Japan and China: 
blood fluke disease, called ‘wading fever’ 
in the Orient, which is extremely hard to 
recognize by the ordinary methods of ex- 
amination; and ameebic dysentery, already 
known to be widely distributed in the 
United States. 

Every one of the parasitic diseases 
mentioned above is quite as capable of 
destroying the efficiency and lives of the 
white race as is the hookworm disease. 
To be able to recognize these parasites the 
physician must have especial training in 
the microscopic study of parasites. There 
is no known treatment for any of them that 
is positively curative. For the first three 
there is no treatment whatever known. 

According to the Public Health reports, 
“during the months of November and 
December, 1912, among the intending 
emigrants from Japan to the United 
States, about 70 out of every 100 were 
found to have hookworm disease.” Al- 
though there are no statistics on hook- 
worm in Japan, it is probable that the 
infection is generally disseminated by the 
use of human excrement in fertilization. 

The citizens of the Pacific slope are not 
only in danger of being exposed to the 
effects of hookworm infection, which has 
already damaged so seriously nearly a 
fourth of our white population, but in 
addition they are being exposed to not less 
than four other dangerous parasites which 
produce diseases difficult to recognize, 
which slowly and surely destroy human 
efficiency and life, and for which there is 
no known positive cure. 

The last paragraph of the quotation 
from the Public Health reports contains 
the key to the method of transmission of 
the parasites. All are conveyed from one 
person to another through excreted matter. 
It is possible to control excrement infection 
of this kind only in thoroughly sewered 
cities where there is complete sanitary 
disposal of sewage. Wherever human 
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excreta is disposed of otherwise, these 
parasites must be spread, for the life cycle 
of every one of them is nicely adjusted so 
that. they may exist both inside and out- 
side of the body in one or more of their 
transitional stages. 

It is obvious that in the country micros- 
copic .disease-carriers may reach new 
human victims in several roundabout 
ways, as the hookworm is distributed in 
the South. When, as is the habit among 
Oriental gardeners everywhere, the infected 
excreta are mixed with water and actually 
applied to growing edible plants which are 
being prepared for the public markets, it 
requires no imagination whatever to under- 
stand how tremendously the chances of 
general infection are multiplied. At least 
two of these parasites enter the body 
through the skin, one from water and the 
other from the earth. The pollution of 
the soil with which we must come in con- 
stant contact, and the pollution of streams 
and water supplies generally with infected 
excreta, is made doubly certain when the 
deliberate distribution of excrement is 
made an important element of agriculture. 

There is but one way to deal with the 
untreatable parasitic disease. It must be 
prevented, and it is only through the most 
unremitting and _ conscientious public 
health regulations that this can be done. 

With one experience with the subtle 
death-dealing proclivities of an alien race, 
it is certainly the part of wisdom to run 
no further risks. And even the suffering 
which the Negro has inflicted upon the 
South is light compared with what history 
shows other people have suffered when 
exposed to the diseases of alien races. 

The revelations of modern scientific 
research indicate that the true history of 
the decline and fall of the great ancient 
civilizations will be written by the students 
of contagious and infectious diseases. 

The importation of epidemic and para- 
sitic diseases from Africa is now urged as 
an important cause of the downfall of the 
Roman Empire. It would tax the imagin- 
ation but little to apply the same reasoning 
to the fall of Greece. The terrible plague 
which broke out in Rome, B. C. 466-463, 
is recorded as having begun in Ethiopia, 
south of Egypt. It was carried into Italy 
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by the invading Peloponnesian army, the 
gift of an alien race. Thirty years later 
the Peloponnesians carried the same 
plague to Athens — the sickness so care- 
fully described by Thucydides. 

During the thirty years, B. C. 405-375, 


164-180), swept the whole Roman Empire 
from its eastern to its western boundaries. 
It was brought from Syria by troops re- 
turning from that region. In the year 
166 this plague appeared in Rome itself, 
and again in 168. “Entire cities and 
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in which Sicily was invaded by the Carth- 


aginians, four distinct epidemic dis- 
tempers, all of frightful severity, which 
afflicted Carthage and its armies without 
touching either Syracuse or the Sicilian 
Greeks, became the most destructive 
enemies of the Carthaginians. 


“The Plague of Antonius” (A. D. 


districts were depopulated, forests spring- 
ing up where had been populous places. 
In its last year it became terribly de- 
structive, often killing as many as two 
thousand a day.” 

In 1333 the “Black Death” appeared 
in the interior of China. It reappeared 
in the Island of Cyprus in 1347, and from 
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there spread throughout Europe, even 
to Iceland and Greenland. It reached 
Russia in 1351, and it was then a marvel 
that it was checked by the Caucasus 
Mountains, which separate Europe from 
Asia. We can understand now that, 
having arrived at the point of its depart- 
ure, Asia, this infection found a people 
who had an acquired immunity, and its 
course was checked. Hecker estimates 
the loss of life in Europe from this plague 
at twenty-five millions. 

Beginning in 1703, bubonic plague 
appeared in Europe, from Asia. In 1709 
three hundred thousand persons died from 
this disease in East Prussia alone. Thirty 
thousand died in the city of Danzig. 
It disappeared in 1714, and again reap- 


JAMES R. 


HIS story is about the business 
of moving the cotton crop, 
perhaps the most troublesome 
part of which is that having 
to do with foreign shipments. 
These take about one half the cotton 
grown every year, or about $500,000,000 
worth. And this is the way this large 
export business has been “financed’’ under 
the banking system of the last fifty years. 
A cotton buyer, whom we will call 
Collins, has made’a contract with an 
English mill to supply it with 1,000 bales 
of a certain grade, for shipment about the 
middle of September. To make up the 
amount of this shipment the buyer finds 
he must‘have at once about $60,000, for 
he will have to pay cash for every bale 
that goes into the warehouse to await his 
orders for loading upon the steamer. He, 
therefore, arranges with his banker for a 
loan of $60,000, giving his note for the 
amount, and, as additional security, his 
warehouse receipts. 
It will be seen that this part of the trans- 
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peared in 1720 in Southern France. This 
disease is still endemic in Asia and has been 
prevented from spreading over the earth 
only by the utmost vigilance. 

The historian and the economist are 
concerned only with the facts and effects 
of these plagues. The student of these 
diseases, in the light of recent discoveries, 
knows that every pestilence was the 
result of the introduction of a disease, 
common to one race, into the midst of a 
different race which had never known it. 

And all these facts are but a warning 
to the people of the United States. All 
these visitations, from the plagues that 
attacked Rome to the spread of the 
hookworm in the South, are a warning of 
the dangers of the diseases of an alien race. 


action does not differ in any particular 
from any other ordinary commercial loan. 
The bank holds the money available for 
him ondemand. The bank, on its part, has 
to lock up the required amount of reserves, 
limiting by just that much its ability to 
grant similar accommodation to other cot- 
ton buyers, or to its other regular customers. 
Keeping in mind that the amount of 
cotton engaged every year for export is 
valued as high as a half billion dollars, and 
that the banking resources of the South are 
smaller than those of any other section 
of the country, it is easy to understand 
how quickly the local buyers must exhaust 
their banks’ ability to lend, once the cotton 
begins to pour into the market. It is 
when their own resources are approaching 
the vanishing point that the Southern 
bankers begin to borrow from the Northern 
banks, which in their turn must be gov- 
erned as to the amount they may lend to 
help move the cotton by the same inexor- 
able law of “reserves.” 
This is the reason why, even under 
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circumstances no more trying than usual, 
the Southern bankers welcomed Secretary 
McAdoo’s decision to deposit govern- 
mental money with them during the crop 
moving season. 

But let us return to the business of 
Collins. In due time he has stored in the 
warehouse the 1,000 bales of cotton ready 
to go forward to his English customer. He 
attends to its delivery to the steamship 
company, from which he gets the com- 
pany’s receipt, known in the language of 
commerce as a “bill of lading.” He 
also takes the precaution to have the cot- 
ton insured against loss while on its ocean 
voyage. His next step is to draw a draft, 
or bill of exchange, on the English mill 
owners for the price he is going to charge 
them for the cotton. This draft he makes 
payable to his own order ninety days later. 

By attaching to the draft the insurance 
policy and the bill of lading, which is 
evidence that the steamship company has 
actually accepted the cotton for ship- 
ment, Collins makes up what is called a 
“documentary bill of exchange.”  In- 
dorsing this bill “in blank,” or in such a 
way as to make it good in the hands of any 
holder, he offers it for sale, and out of the 
proceeds pays off his loan of $60,000 at the 
local bank. 

On the sale of this bill, whose gilt-edged 
security one does not have to be a banker 
or a financier to recognize, hangs one of 
the important points of our story. The 
logical market for the bill is, of course, in 
the community where Collins and_ his 
business methods are known personally 
to the bankers. However, he finds that 
the local bankers are pressed for cash and 
he has to sell far away from home. The 
result is that two middlemen, a New York 
broker and a New York banker, both have 
the opportunity to take their toll of profit 
before the bill gets over to England for 
presentation to the mill owners, on whom 
it is drawn, for their “acceptance,” and for 
rediscount in the foreign market. 

This is one of the many anomalies of 
business, which the framers of the new cur- 
rency bill are trying to provide machinery 
to obviate. In the revised currency 
measure, as submitted to Congress, it is 
proposed, for example, to give to the Fed- 
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eral reserve banks the power to purchase 
from the local national banks just such bills 
of exchange as the one to which Collins’s 
sale of cotton to the English mill gave rise. 

Under the proposed plan it would, 
therefore, have been possible even for the 
very bank at which Collins obtained his 
loan to take the documentary bill in pay- 
ment of the loan; for it could have turned 
the bill over immediately to its Federal 
reserve bank and got either credit or cur- 
rency for it. 

Had the bill been disposed of in this 
way, another provision of the new plan 
would have been brought into play. 
That provision would make it possible for 
the Federal reserve banks to have agencies 
in foreign countries. Two courses would 
then have been open to the Federal in- 
stitution to which Collins’s secured draft 
was sold by the Southern bank. It would, 
first of all, have forwarded the bill to its 
agency, probably in London, for accep- 
tance in the regular way by the English 
manufacturer, and it might then have held 
it for collection at maturity. 

Or if, after having held the accepted bill 
for a time, the bank found itself in need 
of funds, it might have sold the bill, 
either in this country or in the English 
discount market, and possibly thereby 
have made a good profit. To illustrate: 
Suppose the rate of discount in this coun- 
try — which, by the way, the new plan 
provides shall be fixed by the Federal 
reserve banks for their respective districts 
—had been 4} per cent. at the time the 
bill was purchased. If, at the time of 
sale, the ruling rate had been 4 per cent., it 
is clear the Federal bank would have 
got its investment back with a profit of one 
half per cent. upon the amount of the bill 
for the remainder of the time it had to run. 

In the movement of the cotton crop the 
proposed law would perform one of its 
most useful functions by allowing the 
national banks to deal in “acceptances,” 
after having centralized their reserves in 
Federal districts. It is clear that its pur- 


pose is to provide elasticity of credit more 
than elasticity of currency, but credit will 
move the cotton, and our own banks need 
a more liberal supply of it to sell to their 
customers in times like these. 











FIRST UP MT. BLACKBURN 


A WOMAN’S PERILOUS ASCENT TO THE SUMMIT OF THE SECOND DIFFICULT 


ALASKAN PEAK TO BE 


SCALED BY HUMAN BEINGS — ARCTIC 


EXPLORATION AS WELL AS MOUNTAIN CLIMBING 


BY 


DORA KEEN 


(ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR AND JOHN E, BARRETT) 


HAVEN’T lost anything at the top 

of Mt. Blackburn,” remarked John 

Bloomquist, a big Finn. _We were 

sitting in his cabin, 1,500 feet above 

sea level, at the foot of the great Ken- 
nicott Glacier. At the head of it rose Mt. 
Blackburn. It was thirty-five miles away, 
but its glistening summit was plainly visi- 
ble from above the Copper River Railway 
which passed the door. | had just 
arrived from the port of Cordova, 192 
miles away, to make a second attempt to 
climb this great mass of snow and ice, 
and Bloomquist was assuring me that, 
for him at least, it “ain’t going to be no 
pleasure trip.” 

No one had ever tried Mt. Blackburn 
until my expedition of the previous year. 
Indeed, Mt. St. Elias, 18,100 feet, was the 
one difficult Alaskan peak that had been 
successfully ascended and that by the 
fifth expedition to try it. Mt. Blackburn 
was only 16,140 feet high, only as high as 
the base of the great peaks of the Hima- 
layas, where one may camp on rocks or 
moraine ice, and find willows at 13,000 or 
15,000 feet. It was just a little higher 
than Mt. Blanc, and about as steep as the 
Italian side of the monarch of the Alps. 
Had it been in the same latitude | could 
have climbed it, as | had Mt. Blanc, in 
two days, but the previousAugust four men 
and |, with three dogs, had spent thir- 
teen days in the attempt and in the end 
had been obliged to give it up because 
our supplies had been calculated for a 
twelve-day ascent only. 

My kindly, courageous, and efficient 
leader of the year before and the rest 
were scattered and unable to go, all but 
Mr. John E. Barrett, who had driven the 
dog team. He was to lead this year and 





to engage the other men, so he and | were 
the only ones, of our party of eight, who 
had ever been near the mountain before. 
On March 25, 1912, | had wired to him 
in Alaska that if conditions were favorable 
| should arrive at Kennicott, the starting 
point, at the end of the Copper River 
Railway, and four miles above the end of 
Kennicott Glacier, on April 16th. He 
had merely replied, “Favorable. Come 
as quickly as possible.’ All preparations 
] had to work out alone, at once, and far 
away, and the previous expedition was 
the only one on which | had ever been. 
That I was only five feet tall would mat- 
ter very little. Success would depend 
rather upon judgment, endurance, cour- 
age, and organization. 

Thus was every condition reversed this 
time. It was winter instead of summer. 
| knew in advance the seriousness of the 
undertaking and this time there was no one 
to help me to organize the expedition, so 
the task of hasty organization was almost 
as difficult as the ascent of the mountain. 

| was going again because | had need of 
courage and inspiration and because on 
the high mountains | find them as ne 
where else. 

Success and safety would depend upon 
haste, and yet I could not reach Cordova 
before April 16th. Bad news greeted me. 
The season was a month early. One slide 
had already interrupted travel on the rail- 
road for a week. The ice in the Copper 
River was breaking up. It might carry 
away the railroad bridge at Chitina any 
day. “It usually went out about the 
22nd,”’ | was told. I crossed it on the 
19th. With some mistrust of my own judg- 
ment, I had brought a German from Cor- 
dova, Mr. G. W. Handy, to be one of my 
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FIRST UP MT. BLACKBURN 


MISS KEEN’S ROUTE TO THE TOP OF MT. BLACKBURN 


MEN SETTING UP HER TENT AT 3,200 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 


THE HOLLOWS SHOW WHERE CREVASSES 


ARE. THE NUMBERS INDICATE THE SNOW CAVES ABOVE THE BASE CAMP (b) IN THE ORDER IN WHICH THEY WERE 


DUG. 


expedition. He had been recommended 
as a good man and a good climber and had 
prospected near another side of Mt. Black- 
burn. I might rate him with the least, 
he said, and he would try to be the best 
man. The other six men were Axel 
Waldstrom, Bob Isaacson, “ Bill’ Lang, 
C. W. Kolb, John Bloomquist, and Mr. 


Barrett, all prospectors and all living with- 
in view of Mt. Blackburn at the foot of 


Kennicott Glacier, up which lay the 
“easiest ’’ way to our mountain. 
At 5 o'clock in the morning on the 22nd 





THE 


UP THE GULCH THAT IS INDICATED BY THE DOTTED LINE. 
CAUGHT MISS KEEN’S PARTY CAME FROM THE ROCKS TO THE LEFT OF THE GULCH. 


SITE OF THE SNOW CAVES 


THE BASE CAMP AT (b) IS FIFTEEN MILES FROM THE POINT AT WHICH THE PICTURE WAS TAKEN 


of April we were off. Our 2,000 pounds of 
outfit had been hauled up the 200-foot wall 
of Kennicott Glacier by a pulley and stood 
lashed to the eight sleds and trailers to 
which the dogs were harnessed. It was 
only 18°, yet in an hour, just as the going 
became smooth, the snow began to soften. 
Spring had come. As we made camp on 
an “island” in the glacier that afternoon, 
for the sake of having timber, we were all 
exhausted and to come four miles had 
taken eleven hours of hard labor. The 
very next morning the best pulling dog of 


WORST PART OF THE ASCENT 


THE FIRST TWO SNOWSLIDES THAT ALMOST 
THE NUMBERS INDICATE THE 
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our nine escaped and went home. Still, 
they all agreed that Doodles was “an 
onery dog.and crooked anyhow.” Alto- 
gether, the prospects were anything but 
encouraging. Here at 2,500 feet, as we 
knew, would be our only camp fire and our 
only game, the tame little ptarmigan. 

To make speed we tried relaying the 
loads. One day we would put half ahead 
and the next day move camp still farther 
ahead with the other half, bringing up the 
first half at night. Still, by the third 
day it was clear that we had come too late 
to have an easy or quick approach to our 
glacier-surrounded mountain. 

With temperatures around 18°, every 
morning about 1 o’clock in unheated tents 
the men would draw on their frozen shoe- 
packs—I slept on mine to prevent their 
freezing — cook and eat breakfast and 
pack up while it was still dark and cold, 
in order to be ready to travel as soon 





as we could see, at 3.30 o'clock. When it 
was cloudy we could not tell a hole from 
a hill nor even see the leader’s snow-shoe 
trail ten feet away. Mr. Barrett kept 


ahead with his “crevice puncher.’”’ Rop- 
ing was unnecessary. Every day snow- 
shoes had to be put on as soon as the sun 
shone, but even so by about 10 o’clock the 
cutting through of sled runners and dogs’ 
feet would oblige us to stop for the day. 
All we could do then was to eat, sleep, 
wait for the night to give a crust and for 
the dawn to show the way. 

At night the thermometer would drop 
to 12°, zero, or even 6° below, but by day 
it showed 59° or 70°, and in the sun even 
96°. By day the glare made sleep diffi- 
cult and we had hardly got to sleep after 
supper before we must get up again. 
On the third day, at only 3,300 feet, we 


had to resort to the oil ‘stoves and they 
consumed as much time as oil. 

Thus slowly in six days we raised nearly 
a ton of outfit 3,500 feet in thirty-one 
miles. Travel and spirits improved with 
elevation and the last day we made fifteen 
miles in seven and a half hours. Yet 
it was the 26th of April when we reached 
the foot of Mt. Blackburn. For the last 
twenty-four miles there had been no sign 
of life. Snow, only snow and ice were to 
be seen. We had started on ice and 
snow at 2,000 feet and after five days of 
toil up a glacier we were only at 5,500 feet 
and had only snow to camp on. 

We had reached the main sources of 
Kennicott Glacier. In a horseshoe curve 
above us rose a majestic amphitheatre of 
lofty snow peaks, jagged ridges, and pre- 
cipitous walls. Between the ridges tum- 
bled the mighty ice falls of seven great 





glaciers. We seemed like atoms before 
these impregnable fortresses as we pre- 
pared to pit our human littleness against 
the pitiless forces of Nature. The snowy 
dome of Mt. Blackburn lay nearly 11,000 
feet above us. 

We had noted the summer before that 
the flow of the avalanches from these 
steep glaciers at times extended three 
miles, so a mound in the centre, out of the 
lines of flow and far from all walls, seemed 
the safest place for our base camp. Here. 
dogs and sleds must be left with one man, 
Kolb, because of the crevasses and ice 
falls above. 

All the long way from Kennicott we 
had been studying the best route up the 
mountain, and only from afar could angles 
and distances be correctly judged, for as 
we approached the true lines became flat- 
tened and distorted by foreshortening; 
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but not until we came close could we 
judge of surfaces. Once at the foot of 
the mountain, we were all agreed that, 
although Barrett Glacier was the steepest 
of all, it offered probably the only route 
by which there was any hope of ascending 
this side of Mt. Blackburn at this time. 
| had named it for Mr. Barrett the year 
before. Then | had called him back at 
only 8,700 feet on account of the ava- 
lanches. So far wecould surely go again, 
but above that point for the next 3,500 
feet the ice was so steep and broken that 
only an exploring party could determine 
whether there was any route that would 
be safe from avalanches — for even on the 
high mountains the slides had begun. 
Already at 11 o'clock the next morning 
our route and our success seemed deter- 


mined, for, starting at daybreak with 
fairly good snow, four men and I had 
reached 8,700 feet and were back before 
the slides had begun. There, in a snow 
dug-out to which supplies were now re- 
layed, the three best climbers, Barrett, 
Handy, and Waldstrom would sleep the 
next night, after exploring the 3,500 feet 
above. 

Again neither snow-shoes nor creepers 
were required as another dawn found all 
of us leaving the base with more packs to 
start up the mountain. A half hour 
brought us to the first steep slope, and 
after an hour’s steady snow ascent it was no 
longer possible to avoid the crevasses. 
From here up progress was slow as we 
threaded our way through a maze of crev- 
asses to camp in their midst. Two days of 
sun had made a difference in them. They 
had widened considerably. Bridges none 
too strong or wide before now made but a 
flimsy crossing over depths to which we 





could see no bottom. In approved Alpine 
fashion the men ahead and behind would 
hold the rope taut for each one’s safety 
as he crossed, but they had never been 
roped before, and as much because of 
their daring as their inexperience I had 
constantly to remind them to keep as far 
apart as the rope would permit. Profiting 
by our experience of the year before, we 
had brought up two eight-foot “ gee-poles”’ 
—steering poles from the sleds— to 
bridge the worst places. When their 
ends seemed to find no solid support, we 
would lighten our weight by throwing our 
loads over first. Bloormquist’s eyes fairly 


bulged as once with his pack on his back 
he crawled over on all fours the better to 
distribute his weight. 








PANORAMA OF THE ASCENT 


FROM THE MOUTH OF THE KENNICOTT GLACIER 
AT THE LEFT, UP THE DANGEROUS GULCH INDICATED 
BY THE DOTTED LINE, WITH PROLONGED DELAYS 
IN THE SNOW CAVES INDICATED BY THE NUMERALS, 
TO THE SUMMIT AT THE RIGHT 


Even the miseries of a heavy pack were 
repaid by the sights about us, and once 
established on another mound at “Crevice 
Camp” — there could be no other name 
for it— there was nothing to mar the 
exhilaration of the scene. As the sun 
had grown hot, immediately on all sides 
the ice cliffs had begun to break off and 
the powdery snow to slide from the walls 
of rock between which we were rising. We 
were safe from all slides and could enjoy 
their beauty to the full. In the Alps 
one keeps to the rocks and avoids glacier 
travel wherever he can, but at the same 
altitudes in Alaska all the rocks have a 
perpetual crest of ice hundreds of feet in 
thickness. When the thawing begins frag- 
ments fall; hence in Alaska the rocks are 
places to keep away from. If glaciers 
and snow ridges offer no safe route, the 
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UNDER A TOTTERING TOWER OF ICE 


THAT OVERHUNG THE ONLY PATH ON THE WAY DOWN BY WHICH MISS KEEN COULD DESCEND FROM A SHEER ICE 
WALL TO THE GULCH THAT LED TO THE BASE. THE PICTURE WAS MADE AT 12.200 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL 


mountain cannot be climbed. There are 
no intermissions on dry rocks to the snow 
and ice work of which Alaskan moun- 
taineering consists. 

The slides were a subject of constant 
study; we could calculate how to avoid 
them and had time to observe their 
movements before venturing in their 
path, and the men assured me that “you 
could most generally always side-step 
them in time after you heard the first 
crack overhead.” They had dodged 


them before now waite hunting and 
prospecting. 

“We've found a route up,” said Mr. 
Barrett, as we set up our tents with our 
three explorers at Crevice Camp; but the 
gulch up which he pointed was so steep, 
so studded with bulging ice masses which 
must sweep us away if they broke off, and 
so near some rocks whence the ice was 
always breaking, that I hesitated. 

“It’s all right if we go early,” he assured 
me. “But | tell you,” and his face 
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CLIMBING A 60-DEGREE SLOPE WITH 50-POUND PACKS 


FOR THREE HOURS AT 10,500 FEET ELEVATION, UP THE ONLY WAY THAT LED SAFELY TOWARD THE TOP. AT 
THE LEFT, KENNICOTT GLACIER, 7,000 FEET BELOW, UP WHICH THE PARTY CAME 


grew serious, “we'll have to go light and 
rush it; for that gulch is going to slide 
sometime, and if we keep a-traveling up 
and down it till we get all the stuff up, 
somebody’s going to get killed. Just 
take food and what you have to have, 
and we men can sleep in the sun.” 


Again | hesitated. Suppose a storm 
came? That was just the reason he was 
urging me to “rush it,” said my leader. 
They were unanimous, and they thought 
it the only way. “Anyway,” they said, 


they would all “rather take a chance than 
to pack all that junk up and down again 
any further’’—our shelter and fuel! 

Thus were my carefully laid plans to 
be altered, almost daily, according to the 
conditions and the humor of the men — 
men, who think women whimsical. 

Certainly our night among the crevasses 
emphasized the need for getting up and 
down the mountain as soon as possible; for 
fearful splits in the ice, apparently right 
under our tents, kept waking us, making 
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us wonder whether we were about to be 
engulfed as we slept. 

As the dawn showed the way amid the 
crevasses, we shouldered our packs, all 
but one man who was indisposed and 
remained in camp. It was the 30th of 
April. Fortune favored. The snow stayed 
firm and we rose rapidly merely with 
creepers and axes, no step-chopping, no 
roping, although for fully 3,000 feet the 
average angle of the slope was 60°. Twice 
the level showed 76°. Each took his 
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to right and left, always one just overhead 
in our zigzag trail. Impressive as were 
their sizes and shapes, it was an anxious 
three hours and a half until we got above 
instead of below one after another that 
looked ready to fall on us. No icicles 
were breaking, no snowballs coming down, 
and yet we dared not relax our speed 
until at length we stood at the top of that 
perilous gulch. We had fixed 9 o’clock 
in the morning as the end of safe travel, 
and it was only eight. We had climbed 








ARRIVING AT THE BASE CAMP 


ON APRIL 26, 1912, AT 5,500 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL, THE LAST POINT TO WHICH DOGS COULD BE USED. 


THE 


PEAKS ARE ‘‘ FOOTHILLS’? OF MT. BLACKBURN AND ARE 10,000 FEET HIGH 


own gait, the men’s a top speed with 
rests, mine the slow but steady plodding 
of the Alps. My pack of 25 pounds 
exhausted me and, unasked, Isaacson and 
Lang generously added it to their already 
heavy loads. Generally I had 15 pounds, 
but on that slope camera, glasses, and 
instruments were all that I could well 
carry, although the men bore 50 pounds 
apiece. When there was ice underneath 
we went carefully. Crevasses were few 
and visible. The snow showed no ten- 
dency to slide. Our chief concern was due 
to the fearful ice masses which stood out 


about 3,500 feet in four hours and a half 
with all that was necessary to life for 
three days on our backs. 

For the next hourwehad but one thought 
— water — and no way to melt it except to 
hold tin cups full of snow patiently over 
candles. Just above and quite too near for 
safety, a sheer wall of ice 150 feet high 
seemed to block every path. From this 
source had already fallen those gigantic 
pieces that lay so dangerously near the head 
of our gulch. It would have taken only 
one of them to slide it. To camp here 
seemed unsafe, to find a way up apparently 














FIRST UP MT. BLACKBURN 


THE SITE OF “CREVICE CAMP” 


IN WHICH MISS KEEN WAS COMPELLED TO CAMP 
FOR THREE NIGHTS, AT 8,700 FEET, WHILE CREV- 
ASSES OPENED ALL ABOUT HER 


impossible. On every side loomed huge 
blocks, pillars, and towers, as largeas houses. 

The only: way led right under and be- 
tween lofty ice needles fantastic in shape. 
As we clambered carefully around the 
snow-hidden holes between the shattered 
remnants of those that now lay prostrate, 
stopping when we dared, through spaces 
a few feet wide we could look down a 















































SNOWBOUND FOR THREE DAYS 


IN A SNOW CAVE, MARKED BY THE FLAG, ONLY 
4,000 FEET BELOW THE SUMMIT (x) 


sheer 6,500 feet to our base camp, and 
on far across Kennicott Glacier up to 
the very summits of Mt. Regal and distant 


Mt. Natazhat. It seemed too marvelous 
to be true that mortal eye could look upon 
these enormous leaning towers of ice. 

We dared not linger. Sharp angles 
and lines of cleavage told that some of 
these beautiful ice turrets close under the 
perpendicular sides of which we were 
passing had but lately broken from that 
wall and stood ready to fall on us. In 
Cordova Mr. Handy had had a small 


A SMALL AVALANCHE 
POURING OFF THE ROCKS AT THE EXTREME LEFT, 
PHOTOGRAPHED FROM A SNOW CAVE AT 12,400 FEET 
ABOVE SEA LEVEL 
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MELTING SNOW OVER CANDLES FOR DRINKING WATER 


AT 12,400 FEET, AT THE HEAD OF THE DANGEROUS GULCH, AND BELOW AN ICE WALL 
FROM WHICH FALLING BLOCKS OF ICE CONSTANTLY THREATENED AVALANCHES 


anchor made for throwing a rope over 
crevasses. By means of it a rope and then 
a man were quickly up the wall, at a point 
where the ice lay piled to within twenty 
feet of the top, without the delay of chop- 
ping steps, and soon all of us and our 
packs were safe. 

We had reached 12,400 feet, and could 
now trace a route right up to the top. 
Indeed, the way seemed so clear that | 
estimated five to seven hours as all that 
would be needed to climb the 4,000 feet 
that remained, but it was impossible to pro- 
ceed at once, for the snow had softened. 
It would be better to wait until daybreak. 

Avalanches were pouring off the ridges 





below like loveliest 
bridal veil falls. 
We were too far up 
to hear or see any 
but the high ones. 
New mountains 
were in view, one 
far distant peak 
that seemed by its 
shape to be of vol- 
canic origin, and by 
compass due east, 
150miles away, and 
perhaps 16,000 feet 
high. The pano- 
rama was one to 
linger over, but a 
chill breeze decided 
us to dig “igloos” 
or caves in the 
snow. The shovel 
flew and soon | 
“holed in’’ to 
mine, which re- 
minded me of a 
sleeping-car berth 
—if only it had 
been as warm. 
“The smaller the 
warmer,” they said, 
but it had the chill 
of the grave, and | 
had had to leave 
blanket and sleep- 
ing-suit at Crevice 
Camp. Whenever 
I sat up or moved 
or arranged my 
hair, elbows and hair got full of snow. A 
flag pole marked each cave, lest some one 
step through the roof. The thermometer 
went down to 12° and even with mits and 
sweater on in my fur sleeping-bag my feet 
were barely warm enough for me to sleep. 

It was broad daylight when I awoke, 
to realize that I had not been called. 
Had the men then frozen to death? I 
wondered, as I hurried out to see. A 
snowstorm was raging. Stamping and 
tramping to keep warm, sitting on a snow- 
shoe, or huddled over two candles trying 
to melt water and to warm it for tea or 
bouillon, I found five silent, cold, weary 
men. Unless we descended at once the 





























trail would be 
covered and the 
rations for the 
summit depleted; 
but to venture 
down that fearful 
gulch in a blinding 
storm seemed tome 
out of the question. 
Moreover, | hoped 
that the weather 
would clear in time 
for us to go to the 
top and back with- 
out theadded labor 
and danger of 
climbing down and 
upthat gulchanew. 
So we stayed, 
stayed three days, 
until the food was 
so nearly gone that 
there was no choice 
but to go down. 
Each day the storm 
had grown worse. 
Two feet of snow 
fellin24 hours. By 
day I would lend 
my sleeping-bag to 
two men at a time, 
who would take 
turns lying on it 
for two hours at a 
time, but to cover 
them I had only 
the maps of the 
now invisible glac- 
iers. I had already lent both my extra 
sweaters. A snow-shoe for a carpet kept 
our feet off the snow. I sat on my leather 
mits, kept my hands in my arm-pits, and 
stamped my feet like the rest. At least 
numbers and candles made their cave 
warmer than mine. The next morning 
they dug me out three times and finally 
dug a small burrow off their cave for me. 
Outside it was warmer, but wet. They 
told me stories of their life in the wilder- 
ness, and always their talk was of timber 
and water and game. By the second 
day to climb out required four steps 
instead of two and inside it was darker. 
On the 3d of May we went out into a 
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DANGEROUS WORK UNDER OVERHANGING CLIFFS OF ICE 


TWICE MISS KEEN AND HER PARTY HAD TO CLIMB UP AND DOWN A GULCH THAT ROSE 
3,500 FEET AND THAT WAS STUDDED WITH THESE ICE MOUNDS 


howling, freezing, driving snow storm to 
grope our way down the awful 3,500 feet 
that lay between us and more food. 

“It don’t look good to me,” said my 
leader, as finally we found the top of the 
gulch. Without a word Mr. Handy took 
the lead, tested the snow, and started 
down. It was too cold to discuss the 
question. The slope was so steep and 
the snow so deep as to keep us wet to 
the waist half the time. Over crevasses 
and on down a nowtrailless path of dan- 
ger, we seemed always to be just on the 
brink of some precipice or crevasse. We 
could not see fifty feet ahead, sometimes 
not twenty — and yet they did not call it 
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SOUNDING FOR WATER AT 5,000 FEET 





a blizzard. For just such a storm had | 
brought long bamboo flag poles to mark 
the trail, but because they were trouble- 
some in climbing, without asking me, the 
men had left them at Crevice Camp. 

On went Mr. Handy, through all the 
hours never hesitating, except for the way 
when we could not see, never afraid, 
merely shouting back occasional warnings 
of crevasses or of steep ice underneath. 
For the latter Lang would anchor his ice 
axe and “snub us down,” and the rope 
stood every test. It was as cool and 
brilliant a piece of leadership as | have 
ever seen. In four hours we were safely 
PULLING SUPPLIES ACROSS A CREVASSE down that gulch to Crevice Camp. 
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BY ANCHORED ICE-AXE RIDING A PACK DOWNHILL 


““SNUBBING DOWN’ 
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CROSSING A CREVASSE 


We were back to the bedding, back to 
tents and a stove — but to wet bedding! 
The man at the camp had let the snow 
pile up on the tents and the bedding get 
against their wet walls. It was the last 
straw, wet bedding after three nights 
without any in a 16° snow cave! 

The next morning it was still snowing. 
Mr. Barrett wanted to go for wood, the 
Finn and the two Swedes for good, and 
they left us, here at 8,700 feet, on the 
4th of May. 

“To wait for the haymaker’’ — as Lang 
called the sun — to dry the bedding was 
the only way, and that might mean 
rheumatism for life. Moreover, they 











BRIDGING A CREVASSE 








SNOWBURNED, IN A SNOW CAVE 































ACROSS A CREVASSE IN A STORM 

















“THE BIG SLIDE THAT MISSED US” 


FINDING THE SNOWSHOES THAT HAD BEEN LEFT AT THE FOOT OF THE DANGEROUS GULCH 
WHICH THE PARTY ASCENDED 
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thought that even when the storm ceased 
we should have to wait a week for that 
culch either to slide or settle. Meantime 
the food would probably run short and the 
mountain grow too dangerous because of 
the rapidly advancing season. Thus they 
argued, and I would not ask any one to go 
where he thought it unsafe. | had brought 
three extra men for the relaying only be- 
cause I thought them needed to save time 
and I did not see how we could well go 
on without them, but Mr. Handy said, 
“Don’t turn back unless you want to. 
We will get up with- 





out them.” I had 
brought food and 
fuel for five weeks. 
On the oth day of 
May a widely pub- 
lished Associated 
Press despatch told 
of threemen and two 
dogs that had “stag- 
gered into Ken- 
nicott, telling a thril- 
ling tale,” sent back 
— so the newspapers 
said — for more food 
and fuel. So they 
reported us “Ma- 
rooned near Top Mt. 
Blackburn, Facing 
Starvation.” 
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“ May and June are the months of slides” 
had been my warning before | started. 

Mr. Barrett had wished to see how 
Kolb and the dogs were faring and had 
gone down to the base camp the day 
before with the three men that were home- 
ward bound. To-day he was to come up 
again, bringing his tiny wood stove and 
the wood from the hardtack boxes. Mr. 
Handy and Lang went down to meet him. 
With Kolb and the dogs to help, Mr. Bar- 
rett was bringing up a big load of supplies 
on a sled as far as the crevasses. 

We seemed safe on 
our mound, safely 
away from all walls 
and far from all lines 
of breakage and flow. 
Suddenly a thunder- 
ing roar made Lang 
step out. On the 
other side of the 
glacier, somewhere 
near our gulch, a 
great mass of ice had 
broken off and was 
falling. It had drop- 
ped 2,000 feet and 
came rolling onward 
like a great wave of 
surf and spray. It 
was flowing into the 
wide basin below us 
with a momentum 








“Once more the 
Arctic silence closed 
about them,” said 
the newspapers. 

On Mt. Blanc peo- 
ple perish when over- 
taken by sudden storms, unless they can 
get to one of the refuge huts 4,000 feet 
apart. Wehad not even had tents, but we 
had dug caves in the snow, and had lived 
in them for three days with temperatures 
of 16° to 32° and no stove. 

Amid the yawning crevasses of Bar- 
rett Glacier, Mr. Handy, Lang, and I were 
all that were now left of the eight that 
had set out two weeks before for the sum- 
mit of Mt. Blackburn. - We had all the 
worst part to climb over again. We were 
only at 8,700 feet and it was already the 
5th of May, but we were snowbound, and 


THE PICTURE. 





CipceT 11D MT 


DIGGING A SNOW CAVE 


PARTY STAYED FOR THREE NIGHTS IN TEMPERA- 
TURES OF 16 TO 32 DEGREES, WITH NO BEDDING 


which nothing could 


MISS KEEN WORKING INSIDE WITH AN Ice Axe. Withstand. It wasa 

THE ENTRANCE IS AT THE LOWER RIGHT SIDE OF mile away and on 
IN SUCH A CAVE FIVE MEN OF HER ‘ : 

the side of the glacier 


where lay our trail 
to the base, and we 
were watching to see whether it would 
extend so far—when all of a sudden 
an icy, snow-laden gust told us to run 
for our lives to our dug-out and, be- 
fore we could get in, Lang and | 
were covered. We had got only a smart 
sprinkling, but the cloud of “spray” 
remained about five minutes or more, 
and when it had settled, so far as we could 
miss any mass on so huge and broken a 
glacier, it seemed as if a great area of ice 
had broken not from our gulch but from 
the ice cliffs above the rocks beside it. 

It was snowing again and 26° as we 
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THE PERILS OF THE DESCENT 


LOOKING 6,000 FEET DOWN A GULCH OF WHICH 3,000 FEET WAS SUBJECT TO DANGEROUS 
SNOWSLIDES AND OF WHICH ALL WAS CRISS-CROSSED WITH TREACHEROUS CREVASSES. THE 
BASE CAMP WAS AT (B) 

















turned into our comfortable tents — the 
last time that we were to use them for 
seventeen days. The next morning the 
men were wet as they came from the crev- 
asses with more packs; and the intervals 
without snow were too brief to dry any- 
thing. Over a hot dinner we held a coun- 
cil of war. We had all been thinking: 
what if a big slide were to come from our 
side of the glacier, from above us? It 
could not fail to 
sweep us away, tents 
and all. Mr. Barrett 
decided to go down 
to the base camp, 
even if he had to 
cross the crevasses 
alone; but the chief 
part of the supplies 
was up now, and at 
the base we should 
be one day farther 
from the summit, so 
the rest of us pre- 
ferred to stay and to 
make ourselves slide- 
proof in a snow cave. 
By tunnelling into 
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Sometimes it would snow three feet in 
a day ora night. And yet, during the nine 
days in that snow cave we slept more, ate 
more, laughed more, even washed more 
than all the rest of the time put together, 
and | think the thing | minded most 
about the entire expedition was that there 
were days when there was not enough 
water for me to brush my teeth. 

One day Mr. Handy said, “I think 
Barrett and Kolb 
will be wanting to 
turn back also; but 
I have spoken to 
Lang and he agrees 
that we two can get 
you to the top of the 
mountain alone, so 
don’t you turn back, 
unless you want to.” 

On the toth of 
May, the tenth day 
of the storm (which 
had abated a little), 
for the first time it 
seemed safe to de- 
scend far enough to 
meet Mr. Barrett 











the steepest slope of 
our mound we would 
be safe, no matter 


NEARLY HOME 


AT THE FIRST CAMP ON THE RETURN TRIP FROM 
WHICH ANY VEGETATION OR ANIMAL WAS SEEN, 
THOUGH THE ELEVATION WAS ONLY 3,200 FEET 


and Kolb. Mr. Bar- 
rett was anxious lest 
his wife worry and he 


how many slides np THE pay may 23D 
went down over us, 

provided only that our roof were solid. 
Hence the cave must be small, just 
big enough for us to live in; and we 
three did live in it for nine days. It was 
about the size of a bathroom and half as 
high, 10 feet by 6, with 4 feet to stand in. 
Anything left out in the storm was lost 
in an hour, so everything had to be 
stowed away inside. In one end | man- 
aged to raise my tent just enough for me 
to crawl into at night and to keep my 
possessions dry. 

The thermometer often went down to 
21° inside, but we could not have heat lest 
we weaken our snow roof or run out of 
oil, so between meals we would crawl into 
our sleeping-bags. The hardest thing 
was to keep dry, for every time we went 
out we were in snow to our knees at the 
least and got wet all over, and the only 
way to dry anything was to sleep on it. 





lose his position by 
too long absence. 
Both wished to go back; and with them 
would go the remaining dogs. Thus did 
we burn our bridges behind us; but 
Mr. Barrett was to return in two weeks 
to search for us if we had not then ap- 
peared. We turned and faced the wind 
to go back to our cave. The storm grew 
wild and we could barely follow our trail 
of two hours before. 

For another three days the snow con- 
tinued. We could do nothing but talk. 
Lang loved to repeat the German fairy 
stories of his childhood, “Snow White 
and Rose Red,” and the rest, interlarding 
his philosophy of life. He was as simple 
as a child, although he was an old hunter 
and trapper from Eastern Ontario. The 
wilds had no terrors for him. He “would 
just as lief be 1,500 miles away from the 
nearest man as not,” and “could climb 
any mountain alone.” He had neither 











received nor written a letter for fifteen 
years, but he “knew everyone in Alaska, 
pretty much,” and he didn’t want them to 
say, “Well, Bill, you couldn’t make it, 
could you!”” Alaska was getting too 
settled for him and he “guessed he’d be 
going to the Mackenzie River soon, where 
game was more plentiful-like.” 

Mr. Handy was the son of a German 
army officer. He was adventurous and 
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as for the second time we were preparing 
to start up the mountain. Midsummer 
was upon us! Still, during the last seven 
days of the storm uniform temperatures 
had prevented all slides, the snow seemed 
to pack quickly, and we thought it safe 
to try our gulch at once. 

Twenty feet or more of new snow now 
necessitated a long zigzag approach to 
the gulch on snow-shoes instead of the 








SAFEGUARDS AND DANGERS ON MT. BLACKBURN 
AN ICE CLIFF SUCH AS MISS KEEN’S PARTY GOT UNDER TO ESCAPE SNOW SLIDES. 


LEFT: 


GLACIER IN THE DISTANCE. CENTRE: 


PARTY TOOK REFUGE WHILE WAITING FOR NIGHT TO DESCEND. 
DANGEROUS BECAUSE FROM ABOVE IT LOOKED SOLID 


daring by nature, but a disciplined soldier 
and always the first to subordinate his 
own interests to the good of the whole. 
He had been trained in a German tech- 
nical school, had done his military service 
in Southwest Africa, and had mined in 
South America, Mexico, California, and 
Alaska. He had even been a cowboy in 
Texas. For money he cared nothing, 
but he had enlisted for the summit of Mt. 
Blackburn and he always said, “Don’t 
worry. We shall get to the top.” 

On the 13th of May, there came a lull 
in the storm, and at last we could venture 
to the base camp for some necessaries. As 
we were upward bound, the skies cleared. 
The thirteen-day snowstorm was over. 
Although it was 9.30 o'clock at night 
the sunset was only beginning to fade as 
we got back to our cave at Crevice Camp, 
and five hours later it was sunrise again 





KENNICOTT 


ONE OF THE CRACKS THAT OPENED ALL ABOUT THE CAVE IN WHICH THE 


RIGHT: A CREVASSE THAT WAS ESPECIALLY 


former direct climb up across the basin at 
its foot. To sound and break the trail as 
they relayed two packs and to test the 
gulch was all that could be done that day. 
They could go faster without me, and 
their parting words were, “If we don’t 
come back, do you think you can get 
home alone?”’ and my reply, “I’ll try.” 
In half an hour I saw them disappear. 
Was it forever, or were they behind that 
hillP They had seemed to be making 
straight for the place where, just as they 
started, a great pinnacle of ice had fallen 
from 2,000 feet above. At last I saw them 
again, far above, and this time in the 
path of the slides from that cliff next 
our gulch. “Well,” Lang had said, “if 
we're killed we'll get our names in the 
papers, anyhow.” 

They thought the gulch safe, but the 
perpetual daylight of the Northern sum- 
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mer had come. Henceforth daytime 
travel would be unsafe and the nights 
might prove too short and warm for the 
freezing which alone prevented slides and 
gave a crust. At 1othat night, 11, mid- 
night, still there was no crust. Although 
] sank to my hips as | put on my snow- 
shoes, we could wait no longer. 

At dawn on the 15th of. May, for the 
- second time we lost sight of Crevice Camp, 
once again to strain every nerve to get 
up that gulch before the slides should 
begin. Once more we had left tents and 
stove behind, but this time | had insisted 
that the men take their bedding. So 
there were five loads 
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loud report overhead as of an explosion, 
and we looked up to see ice cliffs descend- 
ing upon us. “Come here!” cried Lang 
from behind, and as we were roped we 
had to, although the quickest way to 
safety lay ahead. As | turned, the tails 
of my snowshoes caught and I upset. 
Two of us had yet to cross a narrow slant- 
ing ledge of ice overhanging a crevasse, 
but somehow we reached shelter just in 
time to be half way under as the slide 
came on. As we crouched, “Dig in your 
ice pick!”’ were the last words | heard. A 
moment and it had passed, and for a 
second time we had only two inches of 

snow all over us, for 





for two men, there [Sy 
was no relay party, | £ 
and the deep new |§ 

snow would be cer- |g 

tain to double the 
4ime; and the hours 
of safe travel had 
dwindled to the brief 
period of a dusk and 
dawn that could P 
hardly be told apart. 
Indeed, all the con- 
ditions were changed, 
and the ascent would 
now be twice as hard 
as before the storm. 
The difficulties were 
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T an intervening gulley 
had received most of 
the slide. The route 
the men had chosen 
was a safe one. 

i \ Once at the foot 
; of the gulch, despite 
the softness of the 
snow the angle neces- 
je mew) sitated creepers. 
, oS The sun was already 
hot as at 3.15 o'clock 
we began the ascent 
of that 3,000-foot 
nightmare gulch. 
To climb the first 
150 feet I had to 
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as great or greater 
than the previous 
August when we had 
given up this route 
as too dangerous, 
but | knew my men and | trusted their 
judgment and ability. 

The night was clear and | could drink 
in the beauty of it all while the men rested 
from ‘their heavy packs. Lang would 
roll his pack off, exclaiming, “There, 
you’ve been lying on me long enough! 
It’s my turn to lie on you awhile.” 

At 2 o'clock in the morning we were 
under the treacherous rock-cliffs and amid 
huge snowballs, tell-tales of slides. Lang 
pointed to the overhanging upper. lip of 
a big crevasse beside us now drifted half 
full of snow, saying, “There, that’s the 
kind of a place to get in if a slide comes.” 
Hardly had he spoken when there was a 


THE POSITION 


OF MT. BLACKBURN 

AND ITS RELATION TO MT. ST. ELIAS, WHICH WAS THE 
ONLY OTHER DIFFICULT ALASKAN PEAK THAT HAD 
BEEN SCALED BEFORE MISS KEEN’S ASCENT 


take hold of the 
rope, for it was 76° 
and all ice under- 
neath, but Mr. 
Handy had not even 
chopped steps as he had taken the rope 
up to anchor it. The steeper the slope 
the better he liked it. He did not call 
the zigzag method climbing. He was 
never afraid, yet he never led us into 
danger. Until 9 o’clock we would be safe 
even here, and by that hour surely we 
hoped to be in our cave above the wall. 
A deep groove like a toboggan slide told 
where something had come down, and | 
was glad when the last pack and the last 
man were above instead of beside it. 
Hauling seemed the quickest and easiest 
way for two men to get five packs up so 
steep a gulch. Toa “sleigh” or “buggy,” 
as he called it, made from two snow- 
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shoes, Lang would tie two packs at a time, 
and around an anchored ice axe Mr. 
Handy would “line them’ up eighty feet 
at atime. I helped to haul or broke trail 
ahead. I had to choose the steepest 
places in order that the sled might slide; 
yet, work as we would, by 5 o’clock in the 
morning it would no longer slide either up 
or down. Trail breaking had become 
such deep, steep work that I was pressing 
first one knee and then the other ahead 
and still rising only three inches at a time. 
By 7 o'clock the snow was so soft and the 
slope so steep that bits of snow, “snow- 
balls,’”’ were rolling down on us — warn- 
ing of slides to follow. We were exhaust- 
ing ourselves and still we were making 
no progress. It was time to be out of 
such a place, and yet we could not hope to 
get up the remaining 1,200 feet to our 
cave before the slides should begin. We 
were only two thirds of the way up the 
gulch, and I could not see even a safe place 
to camp. Indeed, to look up was appal- 
ling, for to right and left beetling ice cliffs 
loomed threateningly overhead. It was 
the only time when | felt that we were 
really in grave danger and saw no way 
out of it; but Lang had more experience 
than I. “Why,” he said, “we can camp 
’most anywhere as far as that goes,’ and 
he pointed to the “shelter’’ of one ice 
mound after another as a good camp site! 
Under an eyelid of ice, as it were, deep in 
the recesses of a snow-filled ice cave, we 
spread our bedding and awaited the 
night. A great crack right across our 
roof warned us away from its edge. A 
fringe of icicles, like eyelashes, dripped 
merrily — so long as the sun was on them 
— giving us water. 

We were safe from anything that might 
come, and yet I could not sleep for the 
thunder of the many slides on every side. 
None came near us until midday, when 
twice the deep rolling of falling ice made 
me sit up with a start just as a great 
mass went sweeping by. They were the 
most awe-inspiring sight that | have ever 
seen, so wonderful, so thrilling to watch, 
that | wished | did not need sleep. They 
passed so close that it was as if the Ameri- 
can Falls at Niagara were suddenly over- 
whelming us. It was the most exciting 


day of the entire ascent. Still nothing 
came over us, and at 3.30 in the after- 
noon | got up. The higher we rose the 
fewer the slides— but on the descent 
the opposite would be true. I looked 
down and there at the foot of our gulch, 
2,000 feet below, lay the fragments of a 
great slide spread out like a fan. It had 
gone down since we had come up just 
there a few hours before. It was the 
third big slide we had escaped, and again 
it was judgment more than good fortune 
that had saved us. We had been there 
at an hour that was safe. 

We had reached 11,000 feet, and still 
there was no crust as again we started 
upward at 10 o'clock in the evening, none 
until the cold breeze of dawn found us on a 
glazed slope where a crust left no foothold. 
Just as we seemed to have reached the top 
of the gulch bad crevasses caused delay. 
It grew late and we looked upward anx- 
iously. Weary from lack of food we had 
to stop to eat in none too safe a place. 
At the top, steps had to be chopped and 
when at length we were up, utterly weary 
from the disheartening struggle in knee- 
deep snow, the most we could do was to 
crawl into a shaded shelter as far as pos- 
sible from the great ice wall above. For 
lack of a relay party and because of the 
advance in the season, it had taken thir- 
teen hours to get merely food, bedding, 
and essential outfit up 1,000 feet. 

In the seventeen days since we had dug 
our first cave above this wall all had 
changed. New blocks had parted from 
it. The great 60-foot ice needles under 
which we had once hurried had fallen. 
Landmarks were gone and just to find the 
way up 200 feet again to our “igloo” and 
to dig it out took all that night. Only 
by the bare tip of a bamboo pole did we 
discover it. It had become a_ burrow 
and to descend into it required twelve 
steps. We had been four days regaining 
the 3,500 feet which we had before climbed 
in as many hours. For the second time 
we had reached 12,400 feet. Between 
10,000 and 12,500 feet what appeared to 
be a volcanic ash discolored the snow. 

At 9.30 o'clock in the evening it seemed 
as if we should really reach the summit 
that night. The slope was easier, slides 
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were improbable so high up, and although 
snow-shoes were still required, moccasins 
had replaced rubber shoe-packs lest our 
feet freeze. We had only 4,000 feet to 
go, and to avoid further relaying the men 
decided to leave their bedding. 

At midnight the wind pierced us as we 
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until Lang dug a third cave. The dis- 
tance had been considerable and although 
it was 3 o’clock in the morning we had 
reached only 14,000 feet. 

An ocean of billowy clouds covered 
Kennicott Glacier. The earth lay hidden 
from view and only the mountain tops 
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THE TRAIL TO THE SUMMIT 
AND THE SITE OF THE CAMPS AND SNOW CAVES IN WHICH MISS KEEN AND HER PARTY FOUND SHELTER 


DURING THE THIRTY-THREE DAYS OF ASCENT AND DESCENT. 


THE DARKER PORTIONS OF THE MAP INDICATE 


THE GLACIERS THAT SEPARATE THE GROUP OF GREAT PEAKS THAT SURROUND MT. BLACKBURN 


exchanged snow-shoes for creepers, only 
to need the snowshoes again when they 
were far behind. For an hour we were 
wallowing to our knees. Then a thin 
crust made us take to all fours, and still 
we broke through. For the breakfast 
halt we sought shelter but found none, 





appeared as the tints of the dawn added 
the last touch to the most superb view of 
my life. As we watched, the peaks took 
fire and in a moment over the snowy 
spires of Mt. Reynolds the sun crept forth. 

Although at 3.30 o'clock the ther- 
mometer showed only 6°, before we could 
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start again trail breaking had become so 
arduous that it seemed best to wait for 
the shadows. With makeshift coverings 
and moving as the sun moved we slept 
a little. At 5 o’clock in the evening Lang 
started up the last 2,000 feet. He was 
ploughing to his knees and the slope had 
become steep enough for him to zigzag. 

At 15,000 feet our packs made us begin 
to feel the altitude a little. Because of 
the moccasins my creepers refused to stay 
firm, and to rebind them was a long, cold 
process. We were not getting up very 
fast, but it was no place for a slip. “At 
9 o'clock at night we saw Lang depositing 
my bedding above, at the only level spot. 
Presently we also would be there with the 
shovel to dig a last cave, the fourth — for 
a brief rest. The next moment he was 
running down, pausing as he passed only 
long enough to say that he felt a little 
sick and, since he “‘ had no bet on getting to 
the top,” he thought he would go down to 
his bedding and wait. After twenty- 
seven days of misery he had turned down 
within 500 feet of the top. Of the seven 
men in our party that had started, one 
alone remained. 

It was zero at midnight. Even at sun- 
rise it was only 3°. To thaw a tin of 
salmon over two candles took an hour. 
The final slope was steep and slippery, and 
even so high there were holes. We were 
a full hour climbing it, and when at length 
we thought the summit attained, we found 
that it was a half mile plateau on which a 
half hour’s wandering and use of the level 
were necessary in order to determine the 
highest point. Indeed, at first a twin 
summit at least two miles away to the 
northwest appeared the higher one. A 
long snow saddle connected them.  Fin- 
ally, however, at the northeast edge of the 
southeast summit we seemed to be stand- 
ing on the top of Mt. Blackburn, all that 
were left of us, two of eight. It was 8.30 
o'clock in the morning and the 1oth of 
May. Even a temperature of 6° and an 
icy gale from which there was no shelter 
failed to mar the satisfaction of achieve- 
ment in the accomplishment of a difficult 
task. It had taken four weeks. 

There was nothing to impair a view upon 
which our eyes were the first that had 








ever looked and the panorama seemed 
limited only by the haze of distance as 
we gazed a full 200 miles on every side. 
Probably nowhere except in Alaska, not 
even in the Himalayas, could mortal 
man attain to the centre of so vast and 
imposing a stretch of unbroken snow over 
great glaciers and high snow peaks. _Lit- 
erally hundreds of them rose above the 
line of perpetual snow. The limited snow 
areas of the Alps, the Canadian Rocky 
Mountains, even the high Andes, faded 
into insignificance in my memory. We 
were in the very midst of the Wrangell 
Mountains, of which Mt. Blackburn was 
within sixty feet of the highest. All were 
snow peaks, and at least six of them rose 
above 12,000 feet, more than 9,000 feet 
above the snow line. Each could be 
plainly distinguished and identified, Mt. 
Sanford, the highest, Mt. Drum, Mt. 
Jarvis, and Mt. Wrangell, from the vol- 
canic cone of which a faint column of 
white smoke was rising lazily. Although 
many miles away, no doubt this was the 
source of the fragments of burnt-out gran- 
ite with which our plateau was strewn. - 

Between us and Mt. Jarvis to the 
north lay the immense unbroken snow 
field of the Nabesna Glacier. It was 
seemingly three times as extensive as the 
great Kennicott Glacier up which it had 
taken us five days to come. From Mt. 
Blackburn’s summit two precipitous gla- 
iers descended to ‘it, contradicting my pre- 
diction of an easy northeast slope. On 
the west side, if anywhere, would lie the 
better route. We had hoped to explore 
all sides of our peak, but its area, the wind, 
the fatigue of climbing up again whenever 
we went down, and the long descent we 
had yet to make prevented. 

With aching hands and in wind-hard- 
ened snow — for lack of any rock at all 
—we planted and guyed the bamboo 
flag-pole which we had dragged up, burying 
beneath it a brief record of the first ascent 
of this great 16,140 foot sub-arctic peak. 

After four hours and a half, relief from 
the cold wind became imperative and we 
turned downward to rejoin Lang below. 

With crevasses opening all but under us 
as we waited for snow bridges to harden, 
three days of anxious work brought us 



























to the base, and two days more to Kenni- 
cott on the 24th of May. 

Because of the latitude, to climb up 
and down 11,000 feet of snow and ice had 
required twenty-six days. After 33 days 
entirely on snow and ice, of which 22 
nights had been spent without tents and 
10 days without fuel, we were back — 
back to wood and water, to green grass 
and spring flowers, to civilization and 
friends. 


Alaskan mountaineering is so new that 
the whole undertaking had been an experi- 
ment. Latitude and location are as im- 
portant as altitude in determining the 
difficulty of a mountain ascent, and chiefly 
because of its latitude the problems of 
Alaskan mountaineering are new and 
wholly different from those of other 
regions. It is like Arctic exploration. 
Fisewhere difficulties of approach may be 
as great, the time required as long, and 
altitudes higher, but nowhere else is the 
time on snow and ice solong. Nowhere 
else does one have to climb 14,000 feet 
above the snow line, as on Mt. Blackburn, 
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or even 17,000 feet, as on Mt. McKinley, 
which is only 20,300 feet high. Nowhere 
but in Alaska is the mountaineer obliged 
to be entirely on snow and ice and to 
choose between safety at the price of 
almost unendurable cold, or soft snow and 
avalanches, according as he goes early or 
late in the only season at which an ascent 
can be attempted. Not even in the Hima- 
layas are the glaciers so extensive. 

On Mt. Blackburn and Mt. McKinley. 
the discoverer of the North Pole has said, 
the problem of Alaskan mountaineering 
has been solved. The Parker-Browne 
expeditions and mine have proved that 
the secret of success lies in going early and 
in using dogs. Our 1911 expedition had 
been the first to use dogs on a mountain 
and the one here recounted was the first to 
succeed without Swiss guides, the first to 
live in snow caves, the first to make a 
prolonged night ascent, the first to suc- 
ceed on an avalanche-swept southeast 
side, and the only Alaskan ascent in 
which a woman has taken part —to the 
credit of the men be it said. We suc- 
ceeded because one man cared to succeed. 


WHAT I AM TRYING TO DO 


BY 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


OON after | settled down for my 
life’s work near the little town 
of Tuskegee, Ala., | made up 
my mind to do as an individual 
that which | am striving to get 

my race to do throughout the United 
States. I resolved to make myself, so far 
as I was able, so useful to the commu- 
nity, the county, and the state that every 
man, woman, and child, white and black, 
would respect me and want me to live 
among them. 

| foresaw, before | reached Tuskegee, 
that I should be classed as an “educated 
Negro,” and | knew that this meant that 
people would expect me to be a kind of 
artificial being, living in the community 
but not a part of it in either my dress, 


talk, work, or in my general interests. 
My first duty, therefore, was to convince 
the people that I did not have “educa- 
tion,” but only a head and heart to serve. 

This personal illustration will, perhaps, 
suggest one thing that | am striving to 
do, that is, to get the Negro race as a 
whole to make itself so valuable and so 
necessary to the community in which it 
lives that it will not merely be tolerated, 
like a poor relation, but rather welcomed 
and sought after. To do this | learned 


years ago from my great teacher of Hamp- 
ton Institute, Gen. S. C. Armstrong, that 
it would first be necessary to get out of 
the Negro’s mind the idea that education 
unfitted a man for any kind of labor, 
whether with the hand or head. So from 
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the first | have striven to get the educated 
Negro to feel that it was just as honorable 
and dignified for him to use his education 
in the field, the shop, the kitchen, or the 
laundry as to use it in teaching school or 
preaching the gospel. 

The most difficult and delicate task 
that Tuskegee, in common with institu- 
tions like Hampton and others, had to 
perform has been to convince members 
of my race that in preparing them to use 
their knowledge of chemistry, mathe- 
matics, or any other form of knowledge, 
to improve the soil, develop the mineral 
resources, to construct a house or prepare 
and serve a meal, it was not necessary to 
limit or circumscribe their mental growth 
or to assign them to any special or narrow 
sphere of life. I have constantly urged 
upon them that we must begin at the 
bottom instead of at the top; that there 
will be little permanent gain by “short 
cut”? methods; that we must stick to that 
which is fundamental and enduring — 
and we must overcome evil with good. 

But in all this | have not sought to con- 
fine the ambitions, nor to set limits to 
the progress of the race. I have never 
felt that the Negro was bound to behave 
in any manner different from that of any 
other race in the same stage of develop- 
ment. I have merely insisted that we 
should do the first things first; that we 
should lay the foundation before we 
sought to erect the superstructure. 

At one time, when | was a young boy 
working in the coal mines of West Vir- 
ginia, | came out of the mine after a hard 
day’s work feeling tired, sick, and dis- 
couraged. A neighbor, wishing to cheer 
me up and make me feel better, offered me 
a large red stick of candy. That candy 
looked good to me and I took it eagerly. 
My mother, who knew my condition and 
needs, told me that it was not candy that 
I needed, but a good big dose of vermi- 
fuge, which is about the worst tasting 
and smelling medicine, I firmly bélieve, 
that was ever concocted. However, it 
was in general use in those days for almost 
every real and imaginary ailment. In 
fact, vermifuge was about the only medi- 
cine on sale at that time in the coal mining 
districts of West Virginia. 
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Contrary to my: mother’s advice I took 
the candy and put the vermifuge aside. 
The next day I came out of the coal mine 
feeling no better, and the next day I was 
still worse. Finally I decided to follow 
the advice of mother and take my medi- 
cine. So I threw back my head and held 
my nose while my mother forced the nasty 
stuff down with a large spoon. The next 
day, however, I felt fine. 

Now, in my experience in working with 
my race | have found that the Negro 
meets with two classes of advisers, each 
of which is equally well-meaning and 
kindly disposed. One class of advisers 
hands him the red candy and the other 
offers the vermifuge. Very often it has 
been a hard task for me to make certain 
kinds of colored people see that it is the 
vermifuge the race needs rather than the 
red candy. Still, the Negro is learning 
this lesson, and nothing gives me more 
genuine satisfaction at the present time 
than to note that the great masses of my 
race, in every part of this country, are 
willing to take the vermifuge in place of 
the red candy. 

| recall another experience that I had 
while working in the coal mine that has 
helped me in trying to lead my race in 
the direction of things that are permanent 
and lasting rather than the things that 
are merely showy and temporary. As a 
boy I long cherished a desire to own a suit 
of “store” clothes. I worked hard in the 
mine and finally saved enough to gratify 
this desire. It was a flashy, showy suit 
with many colors, called, in those days, | 
think, a Dolly Varden suit. It cost at 
wholesale, | suppose, about five dollars. 
At any rate, | purchased it for ten or 
twelve. The following Sunday I| wore it 
with great pride to church. On my way 
home, however, a heavy rain came that 
drenched both me and the suit. Monday 
morning | put the suit out in the sun to 
dry. Presently I noticed that the colors 
had begun to flow. In fact, they had got- 
ten all mixed up with one another and the 
whole suit seemed to be in a process of 
disintegration. My mother had advised 
me that it would be wiser to spend my 
money in buying some “hgmespun”’ cloth 
which she promised would make into a 
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good, sensible, and serviceable suit. Even- 
tually she did make me a “homespun” 
suit which was far from being showy. 
However, | wore it for several years. 

The lesson which | learned in this simple 
fashion at home was of great value to me 
when, later on, | went away to school, 
for though | learned many new and inter- 
esting things at Hampton Institute, it 
did not take me long to discover that, 
back of all else, the lesson which General 
Armstrong was trying to teach us was 
the same that my mother had taught me. 
He stated it in other words, and gave it 
a deeper and broader significance, but 
what I learned at Hampton, through the 
medium of books and tools and through 
contact with my teachers, was at bottom 
what I had learned at home, namely, to 
distinguish between the real and the sham, 
to choose the substance rather than the 
shadow, to seek the permanent good 
rather than the passing pleasant. And 
so it is a source of great satisfaction to me 
to observe throughout the whole country 
that my race is beginning to prefer “ home- 
spun” to “Dolly Varden.” 

It is not easy to teach a new people, 
just out of slavery, the kind of lessons | 
have described. For a number of: years 
the purposes of General Armstrong and 
of Hampton were misunderstood by a 
number of the Negro people. The same 
has been true at Tuskegee. | have had 
some mighty interesting experiences, both 
in school and out, in trying to teach the 
members of my race some of those simple 
but fundamental lessons, the meaning 
and significance of which | learned at 
Hampton Institute. 

At one time, while stopping for a day 
in one of the border states, | visited a 
colored family whose son had recently 
graduated and returned home from col- 
lege. The mother of the young man was 
naturally very proud of her son and told 
me with great satisfaction how he had 
learned to speak Latin, but lamented the 
fact that there was no one in the neighbor- 
hood who was able to talk Latin with him. 
She had heard that I had some education 
and felt rather confident that I would be 
able to converse in the Latin language 
with him. When I was obliged to con- 





fess that I could not, her feathers fell, 
and | do not believe she ever afterward 
had the same respect for me. However, 
I got acquainted with the son, and, as | 
knew more of the young man, learned to 
like him. He was an ambitious, high 
strung young fellow, who had _ studied 
books, but he had not studied men. He 
had learned a great deal about the ancient 
world, but he knew very little of the 
world right about him. He-had studied 
about things, through the medium of 
books, but had not studied things them- 
selves. In a word, he had been infected 
with the college bacillus and displayed 
the usual symptoms. However, | had 
seen cases of this kind before and felt sure 
that he would in time recover. 

This young man was exceedingly sen- 
sitive concerning the “rights”’ of his race, 
and propounded to me the very popular 
theory that the only reason the Negro 
did not have all the rights coming to him 
was that he did not protest whenever 
these rights were infringed upon. He 
determined to put this theory into prac- 
tice and so wrote a very learned lecture 
which he delivered on every possible oc- 
casion. The subject of his lecture was 
“Manhood Rights.” As he was really 
a rather brilliant speaker he was able to 
work up an audience with this lecture to 
a high pitch of enthusiasm and indigna- 
tion in regard to the wrongs committed 
against the Negro race. 

For a season this lecture was quite 
popular and the author was in some de- 
mand as a lecturer. During this time he 
was invariably present at every indigna- 
tion meeting that was called to pass reso- 
lutions condemning some wrong meted 
out to members of the race. Here, again, 
his eloquence and burning words could 
excite an audience to the highest degree 
of indignation. This was especially true 
when he quoted some striking passage 
from Demosthenes or Cicero. 

Like most young colored orators he 
was strong on quotations from people 
who have been a long time dead. At the’ 
same time he forgot the fact that most 
of the men he quoted never so much 
as dreamed that the average man had 
any rights at all, and he totally overlooked 
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the really thrilling fact that never in the 
history of the world before were there ten 
million black men who possessed so many 
rights and enjoyed so many opportunities 
as the ten millions of Negroes in the 
United States to-day. I mention this, 
let me add, not because | want to mini- 
mize or make light of the injustices which 
my race has suffered and still suffers, but 
because | believe that it is important that 
we view our present situation in its true 
light and see things in their proper per- 
spective. In no other way can we gain the 
courage, the wisdom, and the patience 
that will help us to go forward, not only 
steadily and persistently, but cheerfully. 
In the course of time it gradually began 
to dawn upon my young friend and his 
mother that neither indignation meet- 
ings, the passing of resolutions, nor his 
lecture on “ Manhood Rights” were pro- 
viding him or the family with shelter, 
food, or clothes. For a while the old 
mother was quite puzzled to know why it 
was that neither eloquence nor Latin 
quotations would provide the family with 
the common necessities of every-day life. 


The young man himself grew morose, 


peevish, and miserable. He could neither 
eat nor sleep properly, because’ he was 
constantly thinking of the wrongs of his 
race. He was not only unhappy him- 
self but he made everyone he came in con- 
tact with unhappy. Nevertheless, for a 
number of years, he went on in the way 
that he had started. Finally he seemed 
to have struck bottom. He found him- 
self face to face with, not a book world, 
but an actual world. Home, food, clothes, 
rent were now pressing so hard that 
something had to be done. 

At this point | had an opportunity to 
renew my acquaintance with him. In 
fact, he called to see me. He had now be- 
come quite softened, mellowed, and even 
sweet, but I could discern that he was 
still troubled about the “rights” of his 
race, and he ventured to suggest a little 
vaguely once or twice that he would be 
willing to “die for his race.” I noticed, 
however that he was not quite so em- 
phatic in his desire to “die for his race”’ 
as he had been a year or two before, when 
| heard him pouring out his soul before 
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a small but enthusiastic audience. In 
one of the first conversations I had with 
him after the mellowing process had set 
in, | ventured to suggest to him rather 
mildly that there were other methods by 
which he could help the Negro race to 
secure those rights and opportunities 
which both he and I were so anxious they 
should possess and enjoy. 

At first he was rather taken aback at 
the thought that I was just as much in- 
terested in the rights of the race as he 
was, and he was still further surprised 
when I told him that I felt just as indig- 
nant and outraged when my race was in- 
sulted and persecuted as he did. This 
opened the way for a heart to heart talk, 
which was followed by others, all which 
resulted in a changed life for my young 
friend, a change not in the end that he 
was seeking, but rather in the method of 
seeking that end. 

The story of the young college man that 
I have just tried to sketch is not different, 
except in particular circumstances, from 
that of many other young men that | 
have known. Several of these young men 
I have come to know intimately and, as 
we came to understand one another, they 
have. become faithful friends and sup- 
porters of the work | am trying to do. 
Let me now relate as briefly as possible the 
sequel of the young college man’s story. 

After several backsets, my friend per- 
suaded his mother to sell her little property 
and invest the proceeds in a farm some 
miles from the city. Here my friend be- 
gan a new career. He began to study the 
soil, to observe and study animals, birds, 
and trees. Soon he became so absorbed 
in his new life and work that he forgot 
that he had ever been to college. After 
a time, however, it began to dawn upon 
him that his college education could be 
serviceable in the highest degree by apply- 
ing all that he had learned to the devel- 
opment of the soil, and so he proceeded 
to do this. The result was that for the 
first time in his life he experienced real 
joy and satisfaction in living. In finding 
that he could apply his education he had 
found out what education really is. 

He has continued to prosper as a farmer 
and is looked up to as the leader among 
























his people in his community. He has the 
respect and confidence of his white neigh- 
bors as well as of those of his own race. 
Although he lives in a county where it is 
not common for colored people to vote, 
my friend votes regularly and his white 
neighbors seem glad to have him do so. 
He has not only made himself a useful 
citizen but has become a large taxpayer 
and keeps a considerable balance in the 
local bank. He has a wholesome and 
happy family. Through his influence 
the local school has become, instead of a 
mere form, a real power for good in the 
community. My friend has become so 
influential in his own community that his 
word or wish controls the colored church. 
He virtually decides who shall teach the 
public school, what wage shall be paid, 
and how many months the schdol shall con- 
tinue in session. He is not only the 
leader in church and school, but he is 
president of the farmers’ institute, and has 
control of the county fair. If difficulties 
arise between white and black people, his 
advice and counsel are invariably sought. 
His children, with better preparation than 
he had, will perhaps attend the college 
from which he graduated. 

I do not pretend that my friend has 
secured all the rights and privileges that 
he thinks belong to him. What man of 
any race or color ever does? Some of the 
most miserable and ineffective people 
that I ever met are those who, when 
viewed from a distance, seem to have all 
the privileges that the world can confer. 
No man ever enjoys privileges in the 
highest sense until he has had the experi- 
ence of having privileges withheld from 
him. The people who get the most en- 
joyment out of wealth are those who have 
experienced poverty. Sometimes people 
ask me how I can get so much happiness 
out of my work and my surroundings 
when I must be conscious of the suffering 
and wrongs endured by my race. I 
usually reply that | am happy because I 
can compare the present with the past, 
that I know the depths from which we 
have come as well as the heights to which 
we have attained. 

During a recent trip through Europe 
for the purpose of studying the condition 
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of the poorer classes in that part of the 
world, it was a source of encouragement 
to me that, wherever | found misery, 
almost without exception the people told 
me that things were better than they used 
to be, that people were looking up, not 
down. It is not so much what we have 
as it is the upward look, the knowledge that 
we are making progress, which makes life 
worth living. 

And so it is with my friend as I ob- 
serve him to-day. Instead of being miser- 
able he is happy. He is happy because 
he is engaged in a definite, vital, and con- 
structive work, and through this work, 
and because of it, he exerts a larger social 
and political influence than would ever 
come to him by pursuing the mistaken 
course on which he first set out. In fact, 
with all his handicaps, I believe I am safe 
in saying that he exerts more real influence 
than nine out of every ten persons of the 
white or colored people either in the 
North or in the South. 

As the solution of the problems of the 
individual colored man _ consists very 
largely in turning his attention from ab- 
stract questions to the concrete problems 
of daily life — consists, in other words, in 
interesting and connecting himself with 
the local, practical, commonplace work 
and interests of the people among whom 
he lives — so, too, the solution of the Negro 
schools consists in connecting the studies 
in the classroom with the absorbing and 
inspiring problems of actual life. 

Another thing that | am trying to do, 
therefore, is to get people to see that edu- 
cation in books and in the schoolroom can 
be articulated into the life and activities 
of the community surrounding the school- 
room in a way to make the local activities _ 


the basis for much of the mental training “~ 


that is supposed to be furnished by the 
old traditional and abstract education. 
In using the local and practical activi- 
ties as a means of education nothing is 
sacrificed in culture and discipline, and 
much is gained in interest and under- 
standing and in earnestness. Children 
who hate the schoolroom and love the 


fishing pond, the berry patch, or the peach 
orchard frequently do so because one 
is artificial and the other real life. 


There 
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is often a better opportunity to do this 
kind of work, | am convinced, with a new 
race as mine is, whose ancestors for gen- 
erations have not been educated in the old 
formal methods, than with a race that 
has much to unlearn. 

| have had some experiences in helping 
teachers to connect schoolroom work with 
real life. Often so simple a thing as a 
button can be used to make this con- 
nection. I have often referred to the 
“button” connection. Early in my ex- 
perience as a teacher in Alabama | was 
called into a community to help compro- 
mise between parents and teacher. The 
parents wanted their children educated. 
The teacher was earnest and a hard work- 
er, but somehow she was at “outs” with 
the parents and the parents were at “outs” 
with the teacher. One of the complaints 
was the far-reaching one that the school 
did not seem to accomplish any good. 

On my first visit to this community | 
spent some time in the schoolroom listen- 
ing to the recitations, which were of the 
usual sort. But, as I have said, the 
teacher was in earnest, and, in the effort 
to be of service, she had got hold of a text 
book on embroidery which she had seen 
advertised somewhere. The children were 
first required to read some lessons from 
this text book on embroidery a number 
of times; then they were instructed in the 
art of embroidery in the most up-to-date 
and approved fashion. There was about 
as much difference between the garments 
which the people actually wore in their 
homes and the embroidery the children 
were making as there is between the pic- 
tures that you sometimes see in a fashion 
magazine and an actual human being. 

In the first place, about half -of the 
children in the school were more than half 
naked, and so, as | told the teacher, em- 
broidery was not what they needed most. 
The teacher complained that although 
she had gone to considerable expense to 
prepare to teach embroidery the people 
showed no interest in what she was trying 
to do for them. Looking the school over, 
I noted that there were few buttons 
on the clothes of any of the children, 
even of those who were fully dressed. 
That suggested to me a point of attack 
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upon the situation. As gently and tact- 
fully as | could, | suggested to the teacher 
that she had missed a step in the evolution 
of the people in this community and that 
from almost no garments to embroidery 
was too sudden a transition. | suggested 
that she defer her lessons in embroidery 
for eight or ten years until she could work 
the people up by gradual processes to the 
point when they needed embroidered 
garments and the other things that go 
with them. She readily consented. Then 
we began on the “button” connection. 
The teacher asked the children to count 
the missing buttons on their garments. 
The number was amazing. Here was an 
interesting problem in mathematics. 


After that the teacher asked every pupil — 


to get permission from his parents to 
bring to the school the next day all the 
garments from home that needed buttons 
sewed on, and what was her surprise to 
find that we had about all the spare 
clothing in that community in the school. 
When the hour for the sewing lesson came 
it was a mighty interesting hour, one that 
pupils and teacher looked forward to, 
because every child felt that the lesson in 
sewing on buttons was of vital interest to 
him and to his family. When the clothes 
were taken home by the pupils at the 
close of the day, with all the buttons in 
their places, the parents for the first time 
in their lives began to understand what 
education meant; for the first time in the 
history of the community a vital connec- 
tion had been made between the school- 
room and the home. As a result new 
interest was awakened in the subject of 
education. The parents now felt that 
the school was a part of themselves. The 
teacher found that her work in the school 
room was no longer a burden, that it 
was no longer a treadmill of dull routine, 
but a living reality. The reason was that 
she was touching and teaching life. In- 
stead of dreading the hour for the re- 
opening of school, pupils and teacher were 
impatient for the hour to come. It was 
the “button” connection that did it all. 
The school continued to grow and expand 
in the directions which the teaching had 
taken. Garments that needed darning 
and patching were regularly brought to 
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the school to be mended. Later, vege- 
tables were raised by the pupils in the 
school garden and the pupils were permit- 
ted to carry home specimens of vegetables 
that they themselves had raised. Some 
of them were better vegetables than their 
parents had ever raised. Still later, the 
pupils were encouraged to have their own 
plots at home for the growing of vegetables, 
and after a while one of the teachers was 
appointed to make weekly visits to the 
homes of the pupils to inspect the vege- 
table plots. 

On these activities as the basis, real 
problems in arithmetic were constructed 
—problems as to the cost of cloth, of 
buttons, the time required to sew on the 
buttons or to do the darning and patching; 
compositions were written describing how 
parents, teachers, and pupils had worked 
together in bringing about these results. 
The children no longer dreaded the sound 
of the word “composition,” because in a 
natural, simple way they were describing 
something that they were all genuinely 
interested in. 

Another thing that I have tried to do 
has been to bring the white people in 
the Southern States and throughout the 
country into what seems to me a proper 
and practical attitude toward the Negro 
in his efforts to go forward and make 
progress. I am seeking to do this not 
only-in the interest of my race, but also 
in the interest of the white race. 

There are in the Southern States nine 
million Negroes. There are three million 
Negro children of school age. Fifty- 


three per cent., or more than half, never. 


go to school. Many of these Negro 
children, particularly in the country dis- 
tricts, are in school only from three to 
four months in the year. I am trying to 
get the white people to see that, both from 
an economic point of view and as a matter 
of justice and fair play, these conditions 
must be changed. I am trying to get the 
white people to see that sending ignorant 
Negroes to jails and penitentiaries, put- 
ting them in the chain gang, hanging and 
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lynching them does not civilize, but on the 
contrary, though it brutalizes the Negro, it 
at the same time blunts and dulls the 
conscience of the white man. 

I want the white people to see that it 
is unfair to expect a black man who goes 
to school only three months in the year 
to produce as much on the farm as a 
white man who has been in school eight 
or nine months in the year; that it is un- 
just to let the Negro remain ignorant, 
with nothing between him and the temp- 
tation to fill his body with whiskey and 
cocaine, and then expect him, in_ his 
ignorance, to be able to know the law 
and be able to exercise that degree of 
self-control which shall enable him: to 
keep it. 

Still another thing that I am trying to 
get the people of the whole country to 
realize is that the education of the Negro 
should be considered not so much as a 
matter of charity, but as a matter of busi- 
ness, that, like any other business, should be 
thoroughly studied, organized, and system- 
atized. The money that has already been 
spent by states, institutions, and individ- 
uals would have done vastly more good if 
there had been, years ago, more thorough 
organization and coéperation between the 
different isolated and detached members 
of the Negro school system in the South- 
erd States. 

I am trying to get the white people to 
realize that since no color line is drawn 
in the punishment for crime, no color line 
should be drawn in the preparation for 
life, in the kind of education, in other 
words, that makes for useful, clean living. 
I am trying to get the white people to see 
that in hundreds of counties in the South 
it is costing more to punish colored people 
for crime than it would cost to educate 
them. I am trying to get all to see that 
ignorance, poverty, and weakness invite 
and encourage the stronger race to act 
unjustly toward the weak, and that so 
long as this condition remains the young 
white men of the South will have a fear- 
ful handicap in the battle of life. 








THE WORLD’S GOOD SAMARITAN 


AMERICA THE PROMPTEST AND THE MOST GENEROUS OF ALL NATIONS 


IN GIFTS 


TO RELIEVE THE VICTIMS OF GREAT DISASTERS — WHAT WAS DONE IN 


CHINA, AT MESSINA, AND 


IN MANY OTHER PLACES 


BY 


CARL CROW 


T MAY be a flood in China, an earth- 
-quake on the Italian coast, a plague 
in Manchuria, a famine in India, 
an outbreak of cholera in Tripoli — 
wherever disasters come to cause 
human suffering, there American gener- 


osity will be found taking a prominent . 


part in the relief. No matter how remote 
the place in which disaster falls, American 
aid is given. Often it is the first; it is 
usually the most generous; it is always 
offered. In consistent aid to the victims 
of every disaster, whether in peace or war, 
America leads the world and is the most 
beneficent of nations. 

As a resident of Shanghai, and a mem- 
ber of one of the sub-committees attend- 
ing to famine relief in China, I saw a 
striking example of this fact in the aid 
given to sufferers from the famine which 
extended throughout the winter of 1911- 
12. This famine occurred at the same 
time with, and was partly a result of, the 
Republican revolution. Heavy rainfall 
in Central China and the late melting of 
snows in Tibet caused the Yangtsze and 
several smaller rivers to rise above their 
banks, flooding large areas of the country 
and making millions of people homeless 
and destitute. This was not an unprece- 
dented event in China. But on this oc- 
casion the suffering was sharper than 
usual, for this was the second famine in 
two years, and the usually resolute spirit 
of the Chinese was broken under their 
long period of suffering. Relief was diffi- 
cult because the Republicans and Mon- 
archical troops were fighting over a large 
area of the famine district. The Chinese 
Government could not, as it had done in 
the past, come to the relief of the suffer- 
ers, for the frightened Imperial Clan was 
on its knees begging the foreign bankers 


for money to use in defense against the 
rising Republicanism. Native banks had 
failed by the dozen, and in many places 
unaffected by the floods all business was 
at a standstill. As soon as the bands of 
starving refugees began to appear at the 
gates of the walled cities to beg for food, 
it became apparent that adequate aid 
could not be given them by China. Food 
must come from other nations or they 
would perish. 

From the viewpoint of the famine dis- 
trict, no very large amount of aid would 
be expected from the United States. 
All the flood sufferers were in the Yangtsze 
Valley, known to international politics 
as England’s “sphere of influence,’ where 
England is dominant commercially. 
Throughout the entire famine area, the 
United States, of all the great powers, is 
least in evidence. 

Yet the relief which came from foreign 
countries showed that in philanthropy 
we have a longer arm than in business. 
The total amount of aid from foreign- 
ers in foreign countries was approximately 
$375,000. It is impossible to be exact 


. owing to the fluctuating silver exchange. 


The sources of this fund were as follows: 


United States $308,560 
Canada 38,040 
Hawaii . 10,960 
Denmark 7,077 
Germany ‘ 3,643 
Japan and Korea. 2,385 
Sweden : 1,995 
Great Britain . 1,867 
Russia . 760 


The United States gave. almost nine 
tenths of all the aid received from foreign 
countries, and little Hawaii gave more 
than any other of the great powers! 

This is not to be explained by saying 
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that we are rich and prosperous. There 
were few large gifts to aid in making up 
the total of the our contribution, and the 
greater part of the fund consisted of the 
nickels and dimes and half dollars given 
by people who had known want and hun- 
ger themselves, though no one in America 
can know the degree of misery that is 
suffered in a Chinese famine. One of the 
American contributions was accompanied 
by the following letter, written in a child- 
ish scrawl, and signed by four children: 


Enclosed you will find ten pennies which 
you will please send to the famine-stricken 
people of China. This is all we have, but 
God is with us and we are neither hungry nor 
cold. We will not withhold the amount be- 
cause it is small. We have asked God’s 
blessing upon it and we will remember: 

“The story of the lad with the five loaves of 
bread, 

For he gave what he could and with it 

By Jesus five thousand were fed.” 


Nor can the large contribution be ex- 
plained by our familiarity with conditions 
in China. A well-meaning but ill-advised 
ladies’ aid society in New Jersey sent a 
beautiful and expensive eiderdown quilt 
to the famine sufferers. A case of choco- 
late creams would have been equally ap- 
propriate. The gift was sold, and with 
the proceeds a quantity of rice and bean 
cake was sent to the starving. 

Neither was it entirely because of the 
prominence of American Christian mis- 
sionaries in China. The treasurer of 
the New York organization which col- 
lected a large part of the funds was Mr. 
Jacob H. Schiff, a Jew. 

America contributed more than money 
to the relief of this famine in China. As 
a result of the previous famine of 1910-11, 
the American Red Cross Society had sent 
out the eminent engineer, Mr. C. D. 
Jameson, to study and report on plans for 
tiver conservation to prevent the floods 
which cause these famines. Mr. Jameson 
had spent months in the stricken dis- 
trict — 30,000 square miles of territory. 
He had been working on a comprehensive 
plan of river conservation to cost 


$16,000,000, which would free China from 
flood and famine and add immeasurably 
to the prosperity of the country. 


When 
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the necessity for large measures of relief 
became apparent, he came to Shanghai 
with accurate knowledge of the details 
and the extent of the disaster. 

Concerning the necessity of work. in 
the famine region, he said to a committee 
largely made up of Americans living at 
that time in Shanghai: 


I do not think any of you have an idea of 
the condition of the people in that district — 
of their utter wretchedness. They have had 
floods for three years, they have had no crops 
and are utterly discouraged. They have no 
seed plants and no animals to do their plowing 
with; and this condition of affairs has gone 
on for so long that they have lost all desire 
for work: they simply want to lie down in 
the mud and die. 

Take the 150 miles which I traversed across 
Anhui in carts, going from Pu-chau to Su-chau. 
In the whole of this 150 miles, which | made on 
the main road, I never met one single cart 
carrying produce of any kind, nor any people. 
I did not meet a single man on a pony, and 
met less than fifty wheel-barrows carrying 
freight; a few carried pears and hemp, which 
was all they had to carry. There were people 
walking on either side of the roadway, coming 
and going. - These were all beggars, and all 
starving. A few years ago the majority of 
them had been successful farmers, but now 
they have absolutely nothing. There was 
not a day that I did not pass two or three 
bodies of men, women, and children lying on 
the road. 


In the former famines of China, money 
was collected, food bought and distributed. 
Many lives were saved, but many became 
pauperized in the process, and swelled the 
numbers of China’s great army of beg- 
gars. The Red Cross representative was 
able to point out a more sensible method 
of expending the money. It was impos- 
sible, of course, to carry out his great con- 
servation scheme, but he pointed out that 
“there was not a single city where work 
could not be done. Small canals for 
draining could be dug out; the walls of 
the cities, which were falling down, could 
be repaired or rebuilt; bridges which were 
falling down could be fixed up; and the 
upper reaches of the rivers could be 
cleaned out.” 

His suggestions were adopted and the 
committee decided to use the relief funds 
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to pay the famine sufferers for work. 
This progiamme was consistently carried 
out and as a result the labor of the suffer- 
ers was used to build and repair 129 miles 
of. dykes, 63 miles of canals, 1,124 miles 
of ditches, and 163 miles of roads. 

A part of the relief money in China was 
used to buy seed grain, which was distrib- 
uted among the famine-stricken farmers. 
Results of this action were gratifying, for 
at the next harvest the Tientsin-Pukow 
Railroad found it difficult to move the 
very heavy crops that were produced in 
the famine area. After all this work was 
done, there still remained in the hands 
of the committee about $75,000, almost 
entirely made up of contributions which 
came from America too late to be of any 
use in aid of the famine sufferers. Of 
this amount, $11,250 was set aside to be 
used in an educational campaign designed 
to induce Chinese officials and others to 
take up, in whole or in part, the scheme 
of conservation on which Mr. Jameson 
is still working as the representative of 
the American Red Cross; $2,500 was ap- 
propriated for the care of children made 
orphans by the famine; $5,500 was to be 
used to colonize parts of the famine dis- 
trict; $22,500 was set aside for the repair 
of dykes near Wuhu, on condition that 
Chinese raise $45,000 for the same pur- 
pose; and $7,500 was set apart as the 
nucleus of a fund to be used in giving 
promising students a course in forestry 
in the Philippine government school or 
in the United States. After all these 
funds had been established, the committee 
still had $22,500 on hand as a permanent 
fund for the aid of future famines. This 
is now in the charge of an American com- 
mittee in Shanghai. 

The contribution of such large funds 
as were raised in America for the relief 
of the Chinese famine would not be pos- 
sible if we did not recognize the giving 
of aid to stricken foreign countries as a 
part of our business, and a part of the 
business of our Government. The Gov- 
ernment does not administer these funds, 
nor does it collect them, but the President 
of the United States is, ex officio, presi- 
dent of the American Red Cross Society, 
an organization which is always foremost 
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in such work. When the terrible condi- 
tions prevailing in China were called to 
the attention of President Taft, he issued 
a proclamation calling on the people of 
the United States to aid the stricken 
Chinese. In addition, he telegraphed to 
the governors of the various states, sug- 
gesting that they supplement his appeal 
by proclamations of their own. Soon 
thereafter President Taft issued a similar 
proclamation, asking for aid for those who 
were suffering because of the Balkan War. 

Of course we occupy a peculiar relation 
to China, for, despite the existence of 
the Chinese Exclusion Act, we are, and 
always have been, China’s best friend. 
But we have been almost equally active 
in other countries, and we aid distress 
as a matter of course. It is difficult to 
find any spot where American traders are 
not second in importance to the British, 
German, French, or Japanese, and it is 
equally difficult to find any place where 
American philanthropists are not first. 

When the horrors of the Messina earth- 
quake astounded the world, the first or- 
ganized aid, aside from that of the Italian 
Government, was offered by a committee 
of Americans resident in Rome. Under 
the leadership of the American Ambassa- 
dor, Mr. Lloyd C. Griscom, the Americans 
were called together and on their own 
responsibility chartered the Bayern, a 
boat of the North German Lloyd line 
which was then in winter quarters at 
Genoa. The whole diplomatic and con- 
sular machinery of the United States in 
Italy was called upon to aid in the work, 
and other duties were abandoned to pur- 
chase supplies and attend to the details 
of the expedition. Within sixty hours 
after the Bayern was chartered, thanks 
to the liberal use of American money and 
energy, the vessel was under steam and 
on the way to the scene of the earthquake. 
At a cost of $63,000 the ship had been 
fitted up with provisions, clothing, beds, 
and also carried two complete hospital 
equipments, with a large force of physi- 
cians and trained nurses. The Bayern 
reached Messina soon after the earth- 
quake and went from port to port dis- 
tributing supplies of food and clothing 
and caring for the wounded. 
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This was only the beginning of a mon- 
umental work of benevolence that was 
carried on by America. Congress ap- 
propriated $800,000, and this was sup- 
plemented by many private donations. 
The total American contributions in aid 
of the victims of this disaster were more 
than $2,000,000, a figure not approached 
by any other country, though all responded 
liberally. All through Italy American 
tourists took a leading part in the relief 
work. The Italian Government early 
adopted the policy of loading the Mes- 
sina refugees on trains and hauling them 
away from the scene of the disaster, 
dumping them off at any convenient spot. 
A large number of the unfortunates were 
left in this way for the city of Syracuse 
to look after. An American school teach- 
er and one other American woman made 
up at that time the whole American popu- 
lation of Syracuse, but in a short time 
they were at the head of the local relief 
work. With money sent by America 
they established tailor shops, shoe shops, 
and sewing circles, where the able bodied 
refugees were put to work making cloth- 
ing for themselves and for their less for- 
tunate companions. These enterprises 
did not care for all the refugees, so the 
American teacher set the unemployed 
men to work building a much needed road 
in Syracuse. Travelers. who visited the 
place later reported it as the only good 
piece of roadbed in the city. The two 
women rented an unoccupied hotel and 
turned it into a hospital, where the wound- 
ed were cared for. They did not end 
their work until several months after the 
disaster, when the survivors were able to 
care for themselves. 

In the month immediately following 
the earthquake, America shared with all 
other civilized nations the work of res- 
cuing those imprisoned in the fallen 
houses, caring for the wounded, and feed- 
ing the hungry. As this was accomplished, 
other nations withdrew. But so liberal 
was the money contribution from the 
United States that the Americans stayed 
on for six months and completed a unique 
and lasting testimonial to the generosity 
of their country. 

This was the construction of the Amer- 
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ican village of Messina, a little city of 
1,500 homes built entirely by American 
money. It forms the nucleus for the 
rebuilt Messina of the future. With the 
wounded cared for in hospitals, the dead 
buried, and the sound survivors taken 
care of in various ways, several hundred 
thousand dollars of the American contri- 
butions remained unexpended. This was 
used in the construction of homes. A 
plot of ground was donated by the Ital- 
ian Government and here, under the di- 
rection of Lieutenant-Governor Belknap, 
naval attaché of the American embassies 
at Berlin and Rome, the work of building 
an American village in Sicily was begun. 
A number of Americans were pressed 
into service as boss carpenters and 500 
of the Messina survivors were employed 
as workmen. The little city was laid out 
in a citrus grove, with pretty avenues 
and streets; and the houses were built at 
the rate of a dozen a day. They were 
neat little cottages, painted white and 
with dark green blinds and doors. They 
will house 12,000 people. 

With the development of the work, 
the original plans were made more elab- 
orate, and when the village was completed 
it contained not only the 1,500 residences, 
but a church, three school houses, a hotel, 
and a hospital. The hospital was built 
on a concrete foundation, and finished 
with modern plumbing, slate roof, and 
tile floors in the operating rooms. As an 
appreciation of the work done by the wife 
of the American Ambassador to Rome, 
the Queen of Italy named the hospital 
“The Elizabeth Griscom.” The church 
was built out of funds supplied by the 
American Red Cross, and bits of red glass 
picked from the streets of Messina were 
used for the construction of a red cross 
in a stained-glass window. The church 
is now the pro-cathedral of Messina, and 
the American village is one of the show 
places of that famous spot. 

Another permanent institution of Amer- 
ican generosity in Italy is the American 
Red Cross Orphanage, founded with a 
donation of $250,000 that was given by 
the Americans for the maintenance of an 
agricultural colony for the care of child- 
ren left dependent by the earthquake. 
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The Italian Government was so impressed 
by the generosity of America that it pre- 
sented to the Library of Congress a price- 
less collection of engravings. 

A few months after the Messina earth- 
quake, we sent more than $30,000 to the 
relief of the sufferers in the Turkey- 
Armenian outrage. In January, 1910, 
we sent more than $50,000 to thrifty 
France for the relief of those people who 
were made destitute by the Paris flood. 
In May, 1910, there was a severe earth- 
quake in Costa Rica, and the first aid to 
reach the stricken people was a remit- 
tance of $1,200, accompanied by 500 
blankets and 250 tents sent by Amer- 
icans living in the Canal Zone. In March, 
1911, a fire in Colon left 3,000 people 
homeless and destitute, and their first aid 
was $6,000 raised by the Canal Zone 
Americans. During the early part of 
1912 there was a famine in Persia, and 
America sent $1,500 to the sufferers, to 
be distributed by the American mission- 
aries residing there. For a famine in 
Nicaragua at the same time, $2,000 was 
sent, and the supplies were sceld at cost by 
the Isthmian Canal Commission and trans- 
ported free of charge on the United States 
transport Justin. 

On August 9, 1912, there was an earth- 
quake in lower Marmora, Turkey. The 
American Red Cross at once cabled 
$1,500, with which the Constantinople 
chapter of the American organization 
began relief work, this fund being sup- 
plemented by the contributions of gen- 
erous Amerigans in Constantinople. The 
chapter had just withdrawn from this 
work when the Balkan War broke out 
and demanded its attention. Following 
the battles of Lile Burgas and Visa, 
masses of sick and wounded soldiers were 
concentrated in the cholera camp of San 
Stefano, and soon the world was horrified 
by news of the terrible conditions prevail- 
ing there. Three Americans, Mr. Hoffman 
Philip, secretary of the American Embassy 
in Constantinople; Major Clyde Sinclair 
Ford, of the medical corps of the United 
States Army, and Mr. Frederick Moore, of 
the Associated Press, at the risk of their 
lives, first undertook the heroic work of 
organizing relief for this place of horror. 








These incidents, gathered at random 
from a long list of recent disasters, show 
the wide field over which America’s ben- 
eficence is felt. They do not in many 
cases represent the total amounts given, 
but only the amounts that were forwarded 
promptly by the American Red Cross. 
Usually the sums mentioned above were 
supplemented by individual contributions 
of which no public notice was taken. 
The American Red Cross, through 
which so much of America’s beneficence 
is shown, is a unique institution in that 
it does not, like the British Red Cross, 
confine its operations to the battlefield. 
The American organization was ‘ founded 
to aid in the prevention and alleviation 
of human suffering in times of peace and 
of war.’’ Considering the vast extent 
of its work, its membership is small and 
its cash resources insignificant. Its bud- 
get for 1913 is only $124,400, nearly all 
this sum being set aside for permanent 
routine work, expenses of administration, 
etc. But in case of need its resources 
are unlimited, for it draws on the gener- 
osity of the world’s most generous people. 


Since 1905 this organization has admin- | 


istered more than $6,000,000, and_ this 
large sum does not give the total of Amer- 
ica’s generosity, for it does not include 
the liberal contributions which did not 
go through this organization. 


Being Americans, we insist on organ- |” 


izing and systematizing our beneficences. 
The great Rockefeller, Sage, and Carne- 
gie foundations are examples of this new 
idea in benevolence. What these founda- 
tions have done for individual philan- 
thropy the American Red Cross is now 
accomplishing for the nation through the 
establishment of a permanent endowment 
fund of $2,000,000. Naturally the work 
of raising this sum is slow. It is much 
easier to secure contributions for the re- 
lief of some specific case of distress than 
to induce people to give money to be used 
in the aid of distress which may develop 
in the future. However, after the work 
of a few years, the endowment fund is 
approximately half completed, and the 
income of $1,000,000 is now available for 
use in America’s business of relieving the 
world’s distress. 
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FORWARD TO THE LAND 


WHEN THE CANAL OPENS THE PACIFIC COAST TO IMMIGRANT FARMERS 


HEN steamers from 
Europe begin to go 
through the Canal to 
the ports on the Pacific 
a new country will be 
open to immigrants. All-water steerage 
rates from Italy to San Francisco need not 
be at all prohibitive. The West needs 
labor to take the place of the excluded 
Chinese and Japanese. This immigration 
may help to settle that problem presented 
by the Oriental immigrants, but it 
will create new problems of its own 
—problems which have confronted the 
Eastern seaboard for many years and 
which it has met with only indifferent 
success. Yet the experience in the East 
might help the West, and in one way in 
particular. Thousands of immigrant 
farmers whose natural aptitude fitted 
them for the land have remained in the 
cities, because they lacked the information 
and initiative to get out themselves and 
because no one was ready to help them 
out of the hands of sharks of various kinds 
who make it a business to exploit them. 
Mr. Charles Chistadoro, the historian 
of the International Dry-farming Con- 
gress, writes a timely warning to the states 
west of the Rockies against the time when 
European immigration will come through 
the Panama Canal to our Pacific ports. 
In a letter to the WorLpD’s Work he says: 


The Canal will permit of many thousands 
of emigrants coming to the Coast. Many of 
these will be peasants who, at home, have 
raised grain and cattle, and will want to follow 
the same agricultural life here. The fruit- 
raising and other more or less expensive lands 
will not appeal to them. The “land shark” 
locator has a golden harvest in view with these 
trusting and more or less ignorant emigrants. 
There are from 300 to 600 millions of arable, 
semi-arid, productive acres between the Coast 
and the Rocky Mountains. There is good 
land enough and to spare. 

If it were possible to establish on a co- 
Operative plan, under the direction of the 


Federal Government, .state governments, 
railroads, and real estate boards, all working 
in harmony, a series of reliable information 
bureaus in San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
San Diego, ports of call, as well as in the larger 
centres of the entire Southwest, the land shark 
might be fenced off and the emigrant honestly 
directed to places where he would have a good 
opportunity to succeed. 


The coéperation of these various bodies, 
public and private, might be hard to secure, 
but if the difficulties of Mr. Chistadoro’s plan 
are obvious so are its merits. The proper 
development of almost all this country has 
been impeded by the land sharks who have 
induced people to buy land on which they 
had no chance of success. In the ‘“‘quarters” 
in every Easterncity where immigrants land 
are huddled hundreds of families who could 
make good citizens and good farmers if 
they knew how to get on the land. 

Such a series of information bureaus as 
Mr. Chistadoro proposes could not prevent 
immigrant slums in the cities’ nor un- 
successful experiments on the land, but 
if they provided every newcomer with in- 
formation that insured his having a chance. 
in the new world they would many times 
over pay their cost. Indeed, either Cali- 
fornia or the railroads or the Federal 
Government alone might find such bureaus 
profitable. For example, the profit of 
a well directed stream of immigration 
to the agricultural lands of California 
would much more than pay for the direc- 
tion of it. Such an immigration might 
help fill the undeveloped parts of the 
National Government’s irrigation projects. 
To the railroads the advantages of new 
settlers are well known and they use their 
best endeavors to get permanent and suc- 
cessful settlement, but the ordinary im- 
migrant would put much more faith in 
advice and direction that was “official,”’ 
that came from an officer of either the 
city, state, or National Government than 
in the instructions of a railroad indus- 
trial agent. 











THE MARCH OF THE CITIES 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL MUNICIPAL MARKET 


OME TIME ago some city 
officials and. civic workers 
in Los Angeles determined 
to get at the cause of the 
high cost of foods that were 

grown in the surrounding country. Their 
investigations led to the establishment of 
municipal markets. Three markets were 
opened the first week in May, and so im- 
mediate was their success that three more 
markets were opened in July. 

Before the opening of the markets they 
were well advertised in the newspapers, 
and hand bills were circulated in outlying 
districts urging small farmers, growers, and 
producers of foodstuffs to be present at 
given places on the opening day to meet 
consumers face to face. 

In the first two months about 3,200 


vendors appeared in the three markets. 
Of course, among them were many huck- 
sters, who were not disposed to remain 


idle in the streets. But the hucksters had 
to meet the prices of the producers, who 
offered their produce at about fifty per 
cent. of the prices that were current out- 
side the markets. Among the vendors, 
too, were women with bread and cake 
and jelly and salad, etc. They were en- 
couraged in every way. 

Monday and Wednesday were selected 
as market days, but they were soon found 
to be less convenient to both buyers and 
sellers than other days, and a change was 
made to Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
day. The instant success of the project 
led to a charge of fifteen cents a day for 
the first two days of the week and twenty- 
five cents a day on Saturday for space in 
the market. This trifling charge covers 
the actual operating expenses of the mar- 
kets, which are run on the most econom- 
ical basis possible. The market department 
is in charge of a superintendent, who has 
one man on duty at every market, and an 
inspector who goes the rounds to see that 
the goods offered are up to a certain 
standard, and above all to prevent the 


operations of “buzzards,” that shameless 
species of huckster that buys up decaying 
fruit and vegetables and offers them for 
sale at any price he can get. 

No appropriation of funds went with 
the creation of the market department, 
which had to borrow from the city treas- 
ury. The first three markets were opened 
and operated for two months on $1,025. 
This paid for leases of ground, the neces- 
sary improvements, and the wages of 
attendants and salary of superintendent. 
In July the department made the first 
payment of $170 on its loan. Since it is 
felt that the municipal market project 
is past the experimental stage, the market 
places are gradually being fitted with 
permanent booths and stalls, which pro- 
tect the foodstuffs from the sun and make 
things more comfortable for the vendors. Ff 

An average of three thousand people § 
attend each market on market days, 
which means that about 50,000 people in 
Los Angeles are benefited by a reduction § 
of nearly one half the cost of this class of jf 
foodstuffs in return for the very small | 
effort of going with a basket and carrying | 
the things home. Owners of quarter, half, 
or whole acres in the suburbs, or small 
ranches of five and ten acres roundabout, 
are busily planting where before they have 
let ground lie idle except as they planted 
kitchen gardens for their own needs. 
Garden stuffs are going in between rows 
of trees in orchards, and on vacant city 
lots, and in big back yards. The market 
superintendent issues a monthly bulletin 
suggesting what to plant for the month, 
and all questions pertaining to gardening 
sent to him are answered by an expert 
gardener. These bulletins are widely dis- 
tributed, especially among school child- 
ren, who are thus encouraged to put to 
practical and profitable use the instruc- 
tion in gardening which is an important 
part of the course of instruction in the 
schools in Los Angeles and in some of the 
smaller neighboring towns. 











THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN CITIES 


UPPER PICTURE: FRANKLIN STREET, TAMPA, FLA., IN IQOI. LOWER PICTURE, THE SAME VIEW 
N 1913. THE POPULATION OF TAMPA GREW FROM 15,839 IN 1900 TO 37,782 IN IQIO, AN IN- 
CREASE OF 139 PER CENT. 








A SOUND MULTIPLIER FOR 
PHONOGRAPHS 


SIMPLE improvement for phono- 
A graphs, and one that gives re- 

markable results, has now suc- 
cessfully passed experimental tests. 
It is a little attachment which not only 
clarifies but amplifies the reproduction 
of phonographic records. When testing 
out a number of records about two years 
ago the inventor happened to touch the 
needle he was using —a fine, straight- 
sided needle that produced a low, sweet 
tone but lacked the power to propel the 
sound from the horn. This fine needle 
was free from scratch, and had none of 
the mechanical tones of the heavier needles. 
So the inventor came to the conclusion 
that if he could add power to the vibration 
of this fine needle it would reproduce all 
the beauty in the record. 

At length he found that a celluloid 
composition disk, of a certain diameter, 
thickness, and density, attached to the 
needle near its point, not only increased 
the volume tenfold, but retained all the 
purity of the fine needle and, at the same 
time, by its vibratory action, eliminated 
the aftertones. The little disk does not 
touch the record, but rides a fraction 
of an inch above it, with the needle 


inserted through a small central hole. 
The amplifying disk can also be used 
with fibre needles, and the result is a 
volume of sound much greater than the 
sound that is produced now by the heavi- 
est steel needle. 





MAN AND HIS MACHINES 


BY 


TEACHING ROAD-MAKING 


MODELS 
of the 


HE road-model exhibit 

Office of Public Roads of the 

United States Department of Agri- 
culture is one of the most interesting 
means adopted by this department in 
the campaign for better roads. The 
models illustrate standard types of road 
construction in a striking manner and 
represent the modern ideas of highway 
engineers. All of them are built on a scale 
of one inch to the foot, or one twelfth 
of the full size. These models not only 
teach an appreciation of the benefits of 
improved highways, but show excellently 
the methods of their construction. 

Since its adoption the exhibit has been 
shown at practically all the expositions, 
at many of the congresses and large fairs, 
and on good-roads trains at all important 
places along the route of several rail- 
road systems. 

The models are arranged to present the 
historic development of road _ building. 
The Roman road comes first, then the 
French roads, the roads of MacAdam and 
Telford, and finally the various types of 
modern construction. Among the last 
are models showing brick, concrete, asphalt 
block, macadam, sand-clay, gravel, and 
earth roads. Other models illustrate the 
processes of maintenance, resurfacing, 
various methods of drainage, and the like. 

The modern road models—some of which 
appear in the accompanying illustrations 
— show methods of drainage, resurfacing, 








MAN AND HIS MACHINES 


HOW THE GOVERNMENT TEACHES THE ART OF ROAD-MAKING 
MODELS WHICH THE OFFICE OF PUBLIC ROADS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE IS SENDING THROUGHOUT THE 


COUNTRY. 


and maintenance, and demonstrate the 
construction of gravel, earth, brick, con- 
crete, and the numerous types of bitu- 
minous roads. Of these, space allows 
here the illustration only of the drainage, 
typical bad road, and restoration of 
macadam road models. 


LEFT: THE SUCCESSIVE STEPS IN RESURFACING A MACADAM ROAD. RIGHT: METHODS OF DRAINAGE 


In the model illustrating the reconstruc- 
tion of a typically bad earth road, the first 
section shows the old unimproved roadbed; 
the second, a stretch under improvement, 
with a road machine or grader; and 
the third, an earth road, which, though 
surfaced by a road machine, has rutted 














THE GOVERNMENT'S MODEL OF A DIRT ROAD 


TO ILLUSTRATE GRAPHICALLY HOW A DEEPLY-RUTTED ROADWAY CAN BE RESTORED CHEAPLY BY GRADING IT 
WITH A SCRAPER AND BY RESURFACING IT WITH A SPLIT-LOG DRAG 
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THE BIGGEST FRAME BUILDING 


ONE WING OF THE HUGE MACHINERY HALL OF THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION AT 
SAN FRANCISCO WHICH IS LARGE ENOUGH TO CONTAIN THE MOST MASSIVE MACHINERY 


THAT IS USED ANYWHERE 


under heavy traffic and is being main- 
tained by the split-log drag. 

In the model illustrating the restoration 
of a macadam road by resurfacing, sec- 
tion A represents the worn macadam sur- 
face; section B, the surface after spiking; 
section C, the road after it has been re- 
crowned; section D, the application of two 
inches of new stone; section E, the applica- 
tion of tar or asphalt by the penetration 
method at the rate of about one and a 
half gallons to the square yard; section 
F, the application of stone chips after being 
rolled; section G, a tar paint coat averag- 


ing about half a 
gallon to the 
square yard; and 
section H, the 
finished surface. 

In the road- 
drainage model, 
section A repre- 
sents a sidehill 
location, and 
shows a surface 
ditch at the top 
of the slope, a 
side drain open- 
ing intoaculvert 
with a drop inlet 
and telford base, 
and a section of 
guard rail. Sec- 
tion B shows 
a stone drain 
foundation with 
a side outlet; 
and section C, a 
centredrainwith 
laterals and cob- 
ble gutters. 

The coming of 
the automobile, 
with the conse- 
quent aggrava- 
tion of the dust 
nuisance, has re- 
sulted in the de- 
velopment of 
numerous meth- 
ods of securing 
a lasting road 
surface, and the 
Office of Public 
Roads is putting these methods at the 
service of the country. 


THE LARGEST WOODEN 
STRUCTURE 


HE great Machinery Hall of the 
Panama Pacific Exposition — one 
wing of it is shown in the accom- 

panying illustration —is to be the largest 
wooden-frame building in the world. It is 
a parallelogram in shape, 967 feet long and 
370 feet wide, consisting of three naves ris- 
ing to a height of 120 feet, and running its 


















MAN AND HIS MACHINES 





entire length. 
Built upon a hy- 
draulic sand fill, 
it rests upon 
more than 1,500 
piles, varying in 
length from 13 
to 72 feet. Two 
traveling towers, 
80 feet in height, 
topped with 20- 
ton derricks 
having 80-foot 
booms, were used 
in the erection of 
the framework. 
The columns are 
120 feet high. 
It will be pos- 
sible to run the 
heaviest of ma- 
chinery exhibits 
directly into the 
building on 
freight cars and 
then assemble 
the parts. The 
largest machin- 
ery now used for 
the propulsion of 
giant transat- 
lantic liners can 
be set up in the 
building and 
there shown at 
work as well as 
it could be in 
a more solid 


























A NEW METHOD OF STORING LIFEBOATS 


AND A RECENTLY-INVENTED TYPE OF DAVIT THAT LOWERS THE BOAT STEADILY AND 


ON EVEN KEEL BY MERELY TURNING A CRANK OR, WHEN ELECTRIC POWER IS AVAILABLE, 


structure. BY PRESSING A BUTTON 


MORE AND “FOOL PROOF” 
LIFEBOATS 


INCE it has become necessary, 
S through the ruling of governments, 
to carry enough lifeboats to accom- 
modate every person aboard ship, the 
transatlantic steamship companies have 
been seeking for ways and means of hand- 
ling the additional number of boats witha 
minimum of “clutter” and inconvenience 
to passengers. 
A good working example of the improve- 
ment that has resulted is shown in the 





accompanying illustration of the new 
apparatus on one of the big liners. This 
vessel not only carries lifeboats on the 
boat or top deck and on the top of the 
highest deck at the stern and bow, but 
also along a portion of the deck below 
the main promenade deck. This is made 
possible by the installation of a new davit, 
the nature of which is clearly shown. 
These davits, as well as the others on this 
vessel, can be lowered either by hand or 
by electric power. They are so simplified 
that one man at a crank can swing these 
boats out into position. 














120 
SHOOTING MOTION PICTURES 


OTION pictures, rightly accused 
M of driving out of existence the 

many kinds of amusement places 
so popular a few years ago — such, for 
example, as shooting galleries and dime 
museums — may now, through the latest 
adaptation, make the shooting gallery a 
really fascinating place. 

The idea of motion-picture targets has 
already been given practical tests in this 
country and abroad, and as a result you 
can now shoot sea-gulis, partridges whir- 
ring over a field, tigers, otters, kangaroos, 
and, in fact, anything that the film men can 
get pictures of. Likewise, if you are feel- 
ing particularly blood-thirsty, the manager 
of the establishment can be persuaded to 
put on a film showing a cavalry or in- 
fantry charge. You may shoot the on- 
coming soldiers to your heart’s content, 
and they will all stop “dead”’ for a second 
or two to indicate whether you have hit. 

The motion pictures are thrown upon a 
screen made of thick, white paper, and 
back of this are two more paper screens, 
one of which moves a fraction vertically, 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


and the other a fraction horizontally, 
after every shot. Behind the screens is 
an electric light of intense brilliancy, so 
that a bullet piercing the screens makes a 
hole that shines out likeastar. The report 
of the rifle is caught by microphones and 
the sound is conveyed to the cabin in which 
the picture-operator works, actuating a 
relay instrument that is connected with 
the picture-machine and that momentarily 
checks the passage of the film. The 
pause may be regulated from a couple of 
seconds to any length of time desired, and 
then the film resumes again, the back 
screens move, and the holes made by the 
previous shots are blotted out. 

The greatest sport for the marksmen 
seems to be in shooting soldiers. For 
example: Round the bend in the road 
comes a troop of cavalry. The marks- 
men fire. Then the movement of the 
picture stops and they take count of the 
number of bullets that reached “‘ home.” 

This makes a rather realistic battle, 
and military men of high rank in England 
have expressed the belief that the idea 
will prove valuable to the army for close- 
range target practice. 


KILLING BIG GAME IN A SHOOTING GALLERY 
WITH THE EXCITEMENT AND THE NECESSITY FOR MARKSMANSHIP OF AN ACTUAL HUNT SUPPLIED BY THE 


MOVING PICTURES ON 


THE TARGET SCREEN 











